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SPANISH INFLUENCE ON THE LITERATURE 
OF FRANCE 


It is not the denial of the French critic, Masson, that Spain has 
ever done anything for Europe, that serves as inspiration for this 
brief study, for the deluge of contrary evidence which was rained 
upon him by fellow critics and students of literature at home and 
abroad has served to demonstrate sufficiently the fatuity of his re- 
mark ; but rather it is a resentment of the unfortunate fact that a lack 
of deserved emphasis is given to the role that Spanish letters have 
played in the literature of the world, and especially in that of France. 
Continually the student of Spanish is being told of the tremendous 
influence of France on Spain, but seldom does he hear of the immense 
reciprocative influence of the latter country on her northern neighbor. 
To this is due a regrettable situation that exists among countless 
advanced students of Spanish and among many, many teachers of this 
language : They are not aware that the literature of that original people 
below the Pyrenees has exerted an extensive and determining influence 
on French writers other than Corneille. Many know that Spain was 
felt in France during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but few 
who have not had occasion to investigate, realize the extent and the 
intensity of her influence during these centuries and those that 
followed. 

Philarete Chasles, an outstanding French critic of the past cen- 
tury, in his Etudes sur l’ Espagne,‘ called the France of the first half 
of the seventeenth century a “France espagnole,” and further re- 
marked, “Tout...était espagnol en France.” Still later in his 
work he added, “Notre théatre contient plus de deux cents drames 
qui viennent d’Espagne.”* But M. Chasles did not know the half of 


1 Paris, 1847. 2 Op. cit., p. 108. 3 Tbid., p. 148. 
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it, for as the study of comparative literature progresses, more numer- 
ous appear the affinities which link the literary activity of France 
to that of her neighbor to the south. France’s intellectual expression 
is bound, in more ways than one and in its many phases, science, 
mathematics, theology, philosophy, art, manners, and the Delles- 
lettres, to that of Spain. 

The purpose, then, of this short survey is not to disparage nor 
discredit the influence of French letters on Spain, but to give in a 
compendious form some idea of the tremendous influence of Spain 
on the literature of France. It is, of course, impossible here even to 
hint at the many manifestations of Spanish genius in France, but we 
hope to suggest the vast importance that Spain has had for the 
writers of France over a period of many centuries. This is offered 
with the sincere hope that it may serve those students and teachers of 
Spanish, whom circumstances will not permit to make a comparative 
study of the literature of the two countries. 

Early Spain produced some of the finest writers of that silver 
age of Latin literature which has been so profoundly felt by the rest 
of Europe, and whose writers have been so frequently imitated and 
plagiarized. The southern schools of Spain contributed much to 
Latin oratory and poetry through the Balbos, the Senecas, Marcial, 
and Lucano. Other writers and thinkers of importance were Quin- 
tiliano, Prudencio, Latron, Gallion, Clodio, and Estatorio. These 
writers, says Altamira, “Ilegaron a ejecer una verdadera tirania en 
Roma, dominando al gusto publico y transmitiendo su énfasis, su 
originalidad algo rara y la libertad de las reglas retoricas a que pro- 
pendian.’”* 

Under the domination of the Moors, Spain was the intellectual 
and cultural center of the world. The desire for knowledge was ram- 
pant; Arabs, Mozarabs, and Jews alike gave themselves enthusiasti- 
cally to earnest study in science, theology, history, poetry, philosophy, 
and to many other phases of human endeavor. At Cordova great 
teachers were produced in all fields of thought, including agriculture 
and architecture, and to this city came students and scholars from all 
the great capitals of Europe to study and to learn from the scholars of 
Spain. In addition, the wars of the other European nations with the 
Arabs of Spain served to awaken the imagination of their people and 
to arouse their poetical instinct. 


+ Historia de Espaiia, Barcelona, 1900, I, 135. 
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The exotic character of the inhabitants of the Peninsula, both 
Moors and Christians, furnished the troubadours with much material 
for their narrative songs, in which the Gallic hero was often pitted 
against the Saracen. The mountains of the north were seized upon 
as dramatic localities for the trapping of an army, for the slaying of 
a protagonist, or for the achievement of superhuman deeds. There 
is, however, little evidence that the Spanish epic has ever made itself 
directly felt upon that of France. It is believed that an episode of 
the Poema de Fernan Gongdlez was utilized in the Hernaut de 
Beaulande. lf this is so, it is the only example of the influence of the 
Spanish epic upon the French.' Later the ballads, Nuiio Vero, Nuno 
(Cronica general, ed. of 1344), and Tan clara hacia la luna, seem to 
have been used by Jean Bodel d’Arras in his Chanson de Saisnes. 
Another French poem, the Roman de la charette, appears to bear a 
resemblance to a Spanish predecessor, the romance entitled, Nunca 
fuera caballero, also contained in the Crénica of 1344. 

The high political prestige enjoyed by Spain, during the sixteenth 
century and the one that followed, placed her in an enviable position 
before the eyes of Europe. Doubtless her political importance will 
account largely for the extent of her influence on her sister nations 
in various fields of intellectual activity. Demogeot has phrased it 
thus: “On tache d’imiter ceux qu’on envie; on imita l’Espagne. La 
France surtout, toujours avide de nouveautés, toujours ouverte aux 
modes étrangeres, ne pouvait manquer d’en subir l’influence.’’® Early 
in this century, France began to read avidly translations from the 
Spanish. The Celestina was done into French in 1527 and underwent 
several translations before the end of the century. The various books 
of the Amadis de Gaula followed in 1540 to 1548, translated by 
Herberay des Essarts. This constituted a reintroduction of the 
chivalrous romance which had disappeared from France centuries 
before. The Amadis, and many other romances of the same nature 
taken over from Spanish, gave rise to a host of imitations. It was 
under Spanish influence also that the reaction against the romance of 
chivalry developed. This began with what was perhaps the most 
significant work translated during the century, the Diana enamorada 
of Jorge de Montemayor. Remembering that acting with that of 


5 Fitzmaurice-Kelly : Historia de la literatura espatiola, Madrid, 1921, p. 26. 
® Demogeot: Histoire des Littératures étrangéres, Italie-Espagne, Paris, 
1897, p. 358. 
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Spain was the influence of Italy, whose every dramatic effort tended 
toward the triumph of the pastoral,’ the ripeness of the moment in 
which appeared the Diana is more readily appreciated. The advent of 
this work established a genre whose influence endured for many 
centuries. Honoré d’Urfé at once made an adaptation of it, L’Astrée, 
which had an immediate and remarkable success, and which drew 
along in its wake a multitude of writers who sought to profit by its 
unusual popularity. Until well into the next century, France was 
flooded with pastorals, a large percentage of which found their 
sources in the Astrée, or in the original Spanish. 

In the literary excitement over the pastoral, the other types of 
literature were not forgotten. The Cid romances were translated and 
imitated ; Guevara’s Relox de principes enjoyed a scarcely surpassed 
popularity ; Bellay and Ronsard went to Spain for poetical inspira- 
tion; Lasarillo de Tormes, and later, Marcos de Obregon, were 
favorites whose influence reached its apogee more than a century 
later in the Gil Blas of Le Sage. 

Many people now began to read the works of Spanish authors in 
the original, and soon the mode of the day demanded a reading and 
speaking knowledge of the Spanish language. By the beginning of 
the seventeenth century numerous grammars and dictionaries of 
Spanish were offered to the public,* many of which went into several 
editions. During this century there developed further an intense 
interest in the country and its inhabitants. This interest brought forth 
numerous works dealing with Spain and her people, books of travel, 
court memoirs, diaries, and the like. The sway of Spain, in the 
France of the seventeenth century, can little be realized at the present 
day; the hispanization of this nation was all but complete. Spanish 
was heard in all drawing-rooms and the préciosité of their habitués 


7 Marsan: La pastoral dramatique en France, Paris, 1905, p. 75. 

5A few examples are: Dictionnaire trés ample de la langue espagnole et 
francaise, J. Polet (3d ed., 1604). Refranes o proverbios castellanos tra- 
dusidos en lengua francesa, Oudin (1609). Grammaire espagnole, C. Oudin 
(1610). ——Thrésor des deux langues espagnole et francaise, C. Oudin 
(1610). Miroir général de la grammaire, Ambrosio de Salazar (1614). 
— Grammaire espagnole abrégée, Doujat (1644). 

®Examples are: Emblesmes sur les actions, perfections et moeurs du 
segnor espagnol, traduit du castillan (1626). —— Journal d'un 
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d’Espagne, F. Bertaut (1664).—— Memoirs envoyes de Madrid, Chapelain (?) 
(1670).—— Memoirs de la cour d’Espagne, Mme d’Aulnoy (1690). 
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demanded an ever ready stock of Spanish phrases and proverbs. 
Many of the foremost writers of Spain published their works, un- 
translated, in France.'° So great was the interest of this latter coun- 
try in her neighbor that Cervantes was able to remark at the begin- 
ning of the century, “En Francia, ni varon ni muger deja de aprender 
la lengua castellana.”"! At the Hotel de Rambouillet, Pérez de Hita 
was the fashion; his Guerras civiles was read assiduously by all, and 
imitated by many, serving as an inspiration to some of the most 
famous writers of this period. From it came a long line of Spanish- 
Moorish novels that began with the Almahide of Mlle de Scudéry and 
the Zaide of Mme de La Fayette. Voiture and Sarrasin likewise 
found inspiration in Pérez de Hita.’* 

In this milieu lived and wrote many French authors upon whose 
work rests much of their country’s literary fame. Corneille and 
Moliére, with their contemporaries, found a means of certain appeal 
to public taste in making translations from the Spanish, or in borrow- 
ing subject, plot, or incidents from the comedia, and from Spanish 
legend and history, or from the novel and romance of Spain. The 
product was offered to a public that snatched up with avidity any- 
thing that savored of Spain. 

Efforts at the establishment of a popular theater in the sixteenth 
century had proved unsuccessful; the classical plays of Jodelle and 
his fellow writers had failed to find favor with the public. With 
Alexandre Hardy (1569-1630) the French theater received numerous 
foreign impulses which marked a new era for the stage. Hardy drew 
not only from the ancients, but from the Italians and Spaniards as 
well. Before the time of the Cid, the influence of this latter country 
had been felt in many authors besides Hardy; Théophile de Viau, 
Racan, Gombauld, and Mairet had been presenting pastoral dramas 
and tragi-comedies that bore all the elements of the Spanish pastoral 
and of the comedia. The advent, then, of the Cid in 1636, found,a 
public much of whose taste had been created and developed under 
Spanish influence. 


“No soul,” says Martinenche, “was better fitted to understand and 


10 Cervantes, Gil Polo, Guarjardo y Fajardo, Hurtado de Nera, Ambrosio 
de Salazar, J. Pinto Delgado, Quevedo, etc. 

11 Persiles y Sigismunda, III, chap. 13. 

‘2 Cf. Lanson, G.: “Etudes sur les Rapports de la Littérature frangaise 
et de la Littérature espagnole” (Revue d'Histoire littéraire de la France, Vol. 4). 
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assimilate the genius of Spain than was Corneille.”’* Irom early 
years in his dramatic career Corneille had recourse to Spain; 
Clitandre (1632) is one of those romantic tragi-comedies that so 
abounded in the Spain of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
His Médée (1635) he acknowledges to be a Spanish-classical imita- 
tion, for in his Examen to the piece he says: “... ce que j'y ai melé 
du mien approche si peu de ce que j'ai traduit de Séneque, qu'il n'est 
point besoin d’en mettre le texte en marge pour faire discerner au 
lecteur ce qui est de lui ou de moi.” The hero of his next piece, 
L’Illusion comique (1636), is a Spanish type, an out-and-out picaro. 
Following this play by a few months came an adaptation of the first 
part of Guillén de Castro’s Mocedades del Cid, entitled, Le Cid. From 
1636 to 1650, Corneille was much under the influence of Spain, and 
at least seven plays written during this period of fourteen years bear 
witness to this fact. 

Moliére, too, offers much of interest to the student of Spanish liter- 
ature who may be interested in the influence of this literature beyond 
the geographical confines of its own country. In spite of the fact 
that the manifestations of Spanish genius in the collective work of 
Moliére are legion,’* many critics have attempted to show that the 
author of Le Misanthrope owes nothing to Spain, and, like Despois- 
Mesnard (Les Grands Ecrivains de la France), find the source of 
many of his pieces in earlier French plays, or in comedies of the 
Italian theater, but ever do they fail to make an attempt at discover- 
ing whether his models are, or are not, borrowed from, or indebted 
to, the theater of Spain, or whether they derive from another genre 
of Castilian literature. In view of the assertions of such critics, it is 
not out of place to quote here the first words of Huszar in his 
Moliére et Espagne, “Any literary question that has given birth to 
as much literature as the study of Moliére is subject to revision.” 

The influence of Spain on Moliére will closely rival that on Cor- 
neille. Like most of his contemporaries, Moli¢re knew Spanish, and 
his library contained 240 volumes of French, Italian, and Spanish 


13 Martinenche: La Comedia espagnole en France de Hardy a Racine, 
Paris, 1900, p. 191. 

14 Since lack of space precludes anything like a discussion of these here. 
we suggest the following two works as excellent references: Huszar, Moliére et 
l'Espagne (Paris, 1907), and Martinenche, Moliére et le théatre espagnol 
(Paris, 1906). 
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comedies.’® It is, then, only logical to suppose what actually hap- 
pened, that he received frequent inspiration in the reading of these 
plays. He was directly influenced by Spain through his own knowl- 
edge of her literature, and indirectly, through his imitation of Italian 
pieces, or of plays by contemporary writers who were borrowing part 
or all from Spain: Scarron, Rotrou, Cyrano de Bergerac, Thomas 
Corneille, and others. But Spain is none the less in the work of 
Moliére for coming indirectly; and the influence of Italy on this 
writer diminishes appreciably if it is examined with a knowledge of 
the extent to which Spanish culture had spread. The predecessors of 
Moliére and many of his contemporaries had, in creating public taste, 
increased his susceptibility to the influence of Spain. So, in seeking 
and in endeavoring to understand the evidences of this country’s 
genius in the author of Tartuffe, it is necessary to study the work of 
his fellow writers and that of those who came before, as well as to 
examine the origins of his Italian sources.’® 

After Moliére, the sway of Spain in the literature of France 
underwent somewhat of a decline, but it did not approach a point of 
extinction ; and by 1700 it had so revived, and henceforth so main- 
tained itself, that eighteenth-century Frarice is much indebted to it. 
By the beginning of this century France is again seeking inspiration 
in the writers of that glorious age through which Spain has just 
passed. We find Cervantes, Lope de Vega, Guevara, Rojas Zorrilla, 
and other lights of the siglo de oro in Regnard, Destouches, Le Sage, 
Marivaux, etc. During the years that follow these writers and to the 


15 Soulié, E.: Recherches sur Moliére, Paris, 1863, p. 92. 

16 At this point it seems appropriate to mention some of the Spanish 
authors who underwent translation into French during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries: José Acosta, Diego de Agreda y Vargas, Mateo Aleman, 
Castillo Solérzano, Colmenero de Ledesma, Herénimo Contreras, Fernandez 
de Villareal, Juan de Flores, Doctor Carlos Garcia, Garcilasso de la Vega 
(Inca), Gonzalo de Céspedes, Gracian y Morales, Luis de Granada, Antonio 
de Guevara, Herrera y Tordesillas, Juan Huarte, Hurtado de Mendoza, Lou- 
bayssin de la Marca, Juan de Luna, Luis de Marmol, Juan Marquez, Pedro 
Mexia, Jorge de Montemayor, P. J. E. de Nieremberg, Nufiez de Reinoso, 
Antonio Pérez, Pérez de Hita, Pérez de Montalvan, Quevedo, Francisco de 
Rojas, Diego de San Pedro, Melchor de Santa Cruz, Santa Teresa, Suarez 
de Figueroa, Antonio de Torquemada, Vicente Espinel, Zayas y Sotomayor. 
(Many more important writers of this age have been purposely omitted from 
this list. Cf. Lanson, G.: “Etudes sur les Rapports de la Littérature francaise 
et de la Littérature espagnole” (Revue d'Histoire littéraire de la France, Vol. 3.) 
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end of the century, there is apparent a keen interest in Spain’s letters, 
manners, and politics, second only to that of the preceding century. 
In 1700 there appeared an anonymous translation of Spanish plays 
under the title, Thédtre espagnol; the Abbé de Vayrac published his 
Etat présent de Espagne in 1718, a book that seems to have enjoyed 
considerable popularity ; he followed it in 1724 with another volume 
on Spain, Histoire des révolutions d' Espagne. The rogue novel again 
came into favor, and French writers resorted to the Diablo cojuelo, 
Marcos de Obregon, and Guzman de Alfarache; the pastoral is seen 
again in Marivaux; the influence of the Spanish-Moorish novel crops 
out once more in Voltaire, Bret, and Florian, and later, in Chateau- 
briand. During the last quarter of the century, there is a continued 
interest in the country and a general reading of Spanish literature. 
Henri Linguet-published in 1770 a group of dramatic translations, Le 
Théatre espagnol; in 1782 to 1784 there followed a Bibliotéque uni- 
verselle des romances which contained numerous Spanish ballads. 
Those books dealing with Spain and her customs were several. 
Among them were Le Voyage de Figaro, by the Marquis de Langle, 
1784, and Bourgoing’s Tableau de l’Espagne moderne, 1789. To cap 
these and many other evidences of the attention which France gave 
to Spain, there was established a review bearing the name L’Espagne 
littéraire, which assumed the task of keeping France informed of the 
literary activity of the Peninsula. All in all, France of the eighteenth 
century is much indebted to Spain, and presents, as the high points of 
the latter’s literary influence, Le Sage, Marivaux, Beaumarchais, and 
Florian, passing into the following century with Chateaubriand."* 
The coming of the nineteenth century finds France with a great 
literature and a great literary tradition, neither of which, however, 
can be disengaged fron, the literatures of the peoples about her. It 
also discovers France well into that literary renaissance which was 
already discernible in Rousseau and Diderot, and which was definitely 
announced by Chateaubriand and Mme de Stael. It is only logical 
that this renovation should have many foreign affinities, and those 
with Spain are not few. Any reaction against classicism or pseude- 
classicism, in a nation like France, would be likely to link itself with 
Spain, and since the French romanticists had ample means for ac- 


'7 For a very brief consideration of Spain and the French philosophers of 
the eighteenth century see Martinenche: L’Espagne et le romantisme francais, 
Paris, 1922, pp. 30-33. 
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quaintanceship with the free and unshackled literature of this coun- 
try, an influx of Spanish elements and tone is not to be wondered at. 
Many translations that already existed had not lost favor. To 
romanticism the most important of these were the Poema del Cid, La 
Celestina, Lazarillo de Tormes, Gusmdan de Alfarache, Marcos de 
Obregon, the Guerras civiles de Granada, and the many translations 
from the comedia. To these the eighteenth century added others ; the 
Guerras civiles was retranslated in 1809; the Romancero was done 
into French in 1812; Don Quijote was retranslated several times, as 
were the masterpieces of Lope de Vega and Calderon. The ever pres- 
ent interest in Spain, her people, and her wars, increased with the ap- 
pearance in France of a great number of works treating of almost 
every phase of Spanish life and expression: Bouterwek’s Histoire de 
la Littérature espagnole was translated from the German in 1812; 
Chateaubriand published an article entitled De l’Espagne in the Con- 
servateur of 1820; Abel Hugo published in 1824 his Histoire de la 
Campagne d’Espagne en 1823; two years later Alphonse de Beau- 
champ brought out De la Révolution d' Espagne et de son dix aotit; 
the Lettres d'un espagnol of Louis Viardot, published in 1826, fol- 
lowed by three years an opuscule entitled, Mes réminiscences de 
l’Espagne, signed “Le Petit Diable Boiteux de la Vieille Castille.” 
From the end of the first quarter of the nineteenth century to the be- 
ginning of the twentieth the traces of Spanish genius are found in 
the works of many of the best writers: Delavigne, in his dramas; 
Hugo, in his theater and in his poetry, as well as in his novels and 
stories; Mérimée, in his plays and stories; Gautier, in his drama, 
poetry, and novels; in the verse of Leconte de I’Isle, etc. 

From this very brief survey it is obvious that Spain has played a 
preponderant role in the literary development of France. At no time, 
from the middle of the sixteenth century to the beginning of the 
twentieth, can the literature of the latter country detach itself com- 
pletely from that of the former. The classical dramas of Racine 
established an opposition to the imitation of the Spanish comedia. 
The triumph of this writer was short-lived, however, and there was a 
prompt return of the Spanish comedy, which had not fully succumbed 
to the blows of classicism, under Thomas Corneille and a new genera- 
tion of translators and adaptors, represented by Montfleury fils and 
Hauteroche. In the latter half of the eighteenth century classical 
influence again dominated that of the comedia, until the comic authors, 
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headed by Beaumarchais, made a new appeal to Spain. Other dra- 
matic poets were not long in following this example, so by the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century there was a re-establishment of 
Spanish influence—though it manifested itself now differently than 
before. The romanticists of France found better foraging in the 
romance, the novela picaresca, and the comedia, than in the restrictive 
concepts, theories, and system of Racine. 

Spain has not only furnished subjects and inspiration to the 
writers of France, great and small, but she has opened up the way 
for modern drama, showing France the elasticity and jurisdiction of 
tragedy and comedy. 


A LIST OF FRENCH AUTHORS WHOSE WORKS SHOW THE 
INFLUENCE OF SPAIN 


This list has been compiled from many sources, but makes no claim to 
completeness. There have been purposely omitted all French works that show 
the influence of the Spanish-American writers. Also, it has been necessary to re- 
duce the comment on any single work to a minimum; but those who may be inter- 
ested in making for themselves a somewhat thorough study of France’s literary 
debt to Spain, or those who may wish to look further into the relationship of 
works here mentioned to Spanish originals or to Spanish genius, will find 
attached to the end of this list a bibliography that covers this field in a fairly 
complete manner, considering the amount of study that has thus far been 
devoted to it. 

We would also call attention to the fact that in compiling this list we have, 
with a few exceptions, omitted and neglected a discussion of those works 
which do not come under the heading of literature in the narrowest sense, and 
we have also avoided any mention of the philosophical and religious influence 
of Spain upon France. 

It will be noted that among the following works a French translation or 
adaption occasionally antedates its Spanish original. This is due to the fact 
that the works of Spanish writers, especially plays, were awaited with great 
eagerness and many were done into French before they reached the press in 
Spain. 


HERBERAY DES Essarts, Nicovtas pb’ ( ?-1557)18 


L’Amant maltraité de sa mye (1539): Translated from the Spanish of 
Diego de San Pedro’s Tratado de Armalte y Lucenda. 


1’ Herberay was an outstanding translator of the many who turned Spanish works into 
French during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries: Ablancourt, Alaigre, Andilly, 
Audiguier, Baudoin, Bertanet, Bertaut, Boileau, Chapelain, Chappuis, Colin, Constant, 
Corozet, de la Coste, Dalibray, Ganes, Geneste, Gervaise, Girard, Grévailles, Gruget, 
Guterry, Hardy, Houssaye, La Borderie, La Mothe le Vayer, Lavardin, Martin, Moreau, 
Oudin, Ouville, Pavillon, Pellicot, Pissevin, Raclot, Rampale, Regnault, Remy, Robinet, 
Rosset, Scéve, Sorel, Vanel, Varel, Vincent, Virion, Vitray. 
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Amadis de Gaule (1540-1548): Translated from the Spanish 4madis de 
Gaula. 

L’Horloge des Princes (1555) is a translation of Guevara’s Kelox de 
principes. 

His Cancionero (date ?) was a collection of Spanish ballads. 
ROCHEMORE, JACQUES DE (1510 ?-1571) 

Le Favori de court (1556) was translated from Guevara’s Aviso de 
privados y doctrina de cortesanas. 


BELLAY, JOACHIM DE (1524-1560) 
His sonnet, Si nostre Vie est moins qu’une journée, was inspired by the 
Dialoghi di amori of the Spanish Jew, Judas Abrabanel. 


RONSARD, PIERRE DE (1524-1585) 
The sonnet, Comme on soulait, si plus on ne me blasme, also bears close 
analogy to the same poem by Abrabanel. 


BELLEFOREST, FRANCOIS DE (1530-1583) 

La Pastorale amoureuse (1569) is imitated from the second Egloga of 
Garcilasso de la Vega. It appeared again in 1571 under the title of La 
Pyrénée et pastorale amourcuse. 


TAILLE, JEAN DE LA (1540-1608) 

In Le Courtisan retiré (1574) the author utilized Guevara’s Libro de 
aviso de privados y doctrina de cortesanas and his Libro de menosprecio de la 
corte y alabanza de la aldea. 

LaRIVEY, PIERRE (1540-1611) 
La Constance (pub. 1611) was drawn from the Novelas of Cervantes. 


DUVERDIER, ANTOINE (1544-1600) 

This author established himself in France as the successor of Pedro Mexia 
and in his Suite aux diverses legons not only imitated his Spanish model, but 
pillaged heavily Guevara’s Epistolares familiares. 

PERIER, ANTOINE DU 


La Hayne et l'amour d’Arnoul et de Clayremonde (1600) is perhaps the 
earliest known treatment of the Cid theme in French.’® 


DEsPORTES, PHILIPPE (1545-1606) 2° 

The Mélanges (1570 ?) of this author contain many borrowings from the 
Diana enamorada of Jorge de Montemayor. 
Urrfé, Honoré p’ (1568-1625) 21 

L’Astrée (1610-1627) is an adaptation of Montemayor’s Diana enamorada. 
The influence of the Diana on the literature of France was profound. Among 
the works for which it was responsible either directly or indirectly are the 


” Cf. van Roosbroeck, G. L.: The Cid Theme in France in 1600, Minneapolis, 1920. 

2 Cf. also, Lanson: “Etudes sur les Rapports, etc.” (Rev. d’Hist. litt., 1897). 

1 Cf. also, Mercier, L.: “Honoré d’Urfé et l'Astrée” (Rev. des Deux Mondes, Janu- 
ary, 1925). 
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following: Most of the plays of Pierre Camus; La Tragi-comédie pastorale 
of Rayssiguier; L’/nconstance d’'Hylas of Maréchal; Madonte et Dorinde of 
d’Auvray. Other works that owe their being to the Spanish pastoral are: Les 
Bergeries de lulliette, d’Ollenix du) Monte Sacré, premier livre, 1585, second 
livre, 1587, troisiéme livre, 1594, quatriéme livre, 1595, cinguiéme livre, 1598; 
L’Arcadie francaise de la nymphe Amarille, tirée des Bergeries de Iulliette, 
1625; Homicidio de la fidelidad y la defensa del honor, 1609 (the first episode 
is translated from the Quijote); La Diane francaise (by Duverdier), 1624; 
La Diane des bois (by Préfontaine), 1632; L’Arcadie de la Comtesse de Pem- 
broke, 1624-1625.2* 


DUVERDIER, GILBERT SAULNIER ( ?—1686) 

Romans des romans (1628): Duverdier collected under this title the many 
scattered and broken threads of the Amadis romances, forming with them a 
set of seven large volumes. 

Harpy, ALEXANDRE (1569-1630) 

Cornélie (1609), adapted from Cervantes’ La setiora Cornelia. 

La Force du sang (1612), adapted from Cervantes’ La Fuerza del sangre. 

Félisméne (1613) was inspired by Montemayor’s Diana. 

Three other plays by Hardy were adaptations of the Novelas ejemplares of 
Cervantes: Lucréce, ow l’'Adultére punt (1615), La belle Egyptienne (1616), 
and La Frégonde (1621)?* 


CHRETIEN DES CROIX, NICOLAS 


La grande Pastorale (1613): The author is much indebted to the Rodo- 
muntades espaiioles ... del capitan Bombardin. 


LaNcELoT, Nicovtas (1587-1640) 

Les Délices de la Vie pastorale de l’ Arcadie (1622 and 1624) was trans- 
lated from Lope’s Arcadia. 

La constante Amarilis (1614) was translated from the Constante Amarilis 
of Suarez de Figueroa. 

His Nouvelles tirées des plus célébres auteurs espagnols (1628) contained 
among others an adaptation of Lugo y Davila’s De las dos hermanas: La 
Hypocrite. 

Le parfait Ambassadeur (1635) was translated from Vera y Zujfiga’s 
Embaxador. 


Viau, THEOPHILE DE (1590-1626) 
Pyrame et Thisbé (1617) had its source in Géngora’s Piramo y Tisbe. 


BoOISROBERT, FRANCOIS LE METEL DE (1592-1662) 
L’Inconnue (1646) derives from Los empentios de un acaso of Calderon. 


= For a more extensive list of French pastorals consult Marsan: La Pastorale dra 
matique en France, Paris, 1905, p. 504 ff. 

* Hardy was acquainted with Spanish literature through translation. For the plays 
here mentioned he went to an edition of the Novelas rendered into French by d’Audiguier 
and Rosset, 1614-1615. 
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La Jalouse d’elle-méme (1650) is borrowed from Tirso’s Celosa de si 
mismo. 


La folle Gageure, ou les Divertissements de la Comtesse de Pembroke 
(1651) was taken from Lope’s El mayor imposible. 


Cassandre, Comtesse de Barcelone (1653) : Drawn from a play by Villegas, 
La mentirosa verdad. 


Les généreux Ennemis (1654): For this play the author went to a Spanish 
comedy that was later utilized by both Scarron and Thomas Corneille, Obli- 
gados y ofendidos, by Rojas Zorrilla. 

Les Apparences trempeuses (1655) reworks the subject of Calderén’s 
Peor esta que estaba. 

Les Coups d'amour et de fortune (1656) is from Calderén’s Lances de 
amor y de fortuna, 

DeESMARETS, JEAN (1595-1676) 

Les Visionnaires (1637) derives from Alarc6én’s Examen de maridos. 
Derprosses, N. DE 

Les Innocents coupables (1645) is an imitation of Peor esta que estaba, 
by Calderon. 

His Curieux Impertinent (1645) is an adaptation of Cervantes’ novela of 
the same title, El curioso impertinente. 

Picnou (1597-1631) 


Les Folies de Cardenio (1629) is drawn from several chapters of Don 
Ouryote. 

L’infidéle Confident (1630) is taken from the same work. 

Les Aventures de Rosiléon (1630) shows the influence of the Spanish 
pastoral by way of d’Urfé’s Astrée. 

VorrurE, VINCENT (1598-1648) 

The women he cites are the heroines of the Guerras civiles of Pérez de 
Hita: Zaide, Xarife, Daraxe, Galiane. 

La belle Matineuse: The author, although inspired by the Italian poet, 
Anibal Caro, was influenced both at the beginning and the end by Gongora.?4 
SorEL, CHARLES (1599-1674) 

Le Berger extravagant (1628) is an obvious imitation of the Quijote. 

Les Lois de galanterie (1644): This work was drawn largely from Que- 
vedo’s Pregmaticas. 
30USCAL, GUERIN DE 

Le Gouvernement de Sancho Panza (1624) owes its being to Cervantes’ 
great work. 

L’Amant libéral (1642) is adapted from Cervantes’ Amante liberal. 


Don Quichotte de la Manche (1638) is an imitation of Guillén de Castro's 
dramatization of Cervantes’ Don Quijote. 


TRISTAN L’HERMITE (1601-1655) 
Mariamne (1636) finds its original in Calderén’s Tetrarca de Jerusalén. 


** Cf, Lanson: “Etudes sur les Rapports, etc.” (Rev. d’Hist. litt., Vol. 3). 
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Scupéry, GEORGES DE (1601-1667) 

Lygdamo et Lydias (1631), L’Amour caché par l'amour (1634), and Le 
Trempeur puni (1631) were inspired by the Spanish pastoral through d’Urfé’s 
Astrée. 

L’Amant libéral (1636) is adapted from Cervantes’ El amante liberal. 

Le Prince déguisé (1636) utilized the Grisel y Mirabella of Juan de Flores. 
MAIRET, JEAN DE (1604-1686) 

Chryseide et Armande (1620) shows the indirect influence of the Spanish 
pastoral; likewise his Sylvie (1621) and Sylvanire (1625). 

La Jeunesse du Duc d’Ossune (1627) is borrowed from the Mocedades del 
duque de Ossuna of Cristéval de Silva. 


Du RyeEr, PIERRE (1605-1658) 25 

Argenis et Poliarque (1630) borrows its subject from Calderon's Argenis 
y Poliarco. 

Amarillis (1650) was written under the direct influence of the Spanish 
pastoral. 


CORNEILLE, PIERRE (1606-1684) 

L’ Illusion comique (1636): Clindor, the hero of this plaz, is a picaro, and 
there is little room for doubt that he was suggested by the rogue heroes of 
Spain.?° 

Le Cid (1636) is an adaptation of the first part of Guillén de Castro's 
Mocedades del Cid.?* 

Horace (1640) found its origin in El honrado hermano of Lope. 

Pompée (1643) is avowedly imitated from Lucano. 

Le Menteur (1644) is a translation of Ruiz de Alarcén’s La werdad 
sospechosa. It is interesting to note that Corneille believed himself to be imi- 
tating Lope de Vega, whom he supposed to be the author of the Spanish play.** 
In 1660 he discovered his error. 

La Suite du Menteur (1644) is an imitation of Lope’s Amar sin saber a 
quién. 

Théodore (1645) bears a strong resemblance to Los amantes del cielo oi 
Calderén. 

Héraclius (1646): This play has many points of similarity to Calderon's 
En esta vida todo es mentira y todo verdad and to La rueda de la fortuna of 
Mira de Amescua. Just what Corneille’s piece owes to these two Spanish plays 
is yet in controversy. 


* Cf. also Lancaster, H. C.: “Pierre du Ryer, écrivain dramatique” (Rev. d'’Hist. 
litt., 1913). 

**In Act I, Scene III, Corneille cites the most noted heroes of the picaresque novel: 
Buscon, Lazarillo, Sayavedra, and Guzman. The captain, Matamore, who figures in this 
play and who is often considered a link between Corneille and Spain, is in reality a stock 
character of the Italian commedia dell’arte. 

** Cf. also van Roosbroeck, op. cit.; and by same author: The Purpose of Corneille’s 
Cid (Minneapolis, 1921); Searles, C.: “L’Académie francaise et le ‘Cid’” (Rev. d’Hist., 
litt., 1914); and Reynier, G.: “Le Cid en France avant le ‘Cid’ ” (Mélanges Lanson, Paris, 
1922. Hachette). 

** Cf. the Epitre prefixed to the Menteur. 
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Don Sanche d’Aragon (1650): A portion of the first act of this play was 
taken from a Spanish comedy entitled El palacio confuso, presumably by Lope 
de Vega.2® Martinenche thinks that the idea of Don Sanche came to Corneille 


from the Spanish legend built around Pelayo.*° It is also linked with Lope’s 
Laura perseguida. 


ScupEry, MLLE DE (1607-1701) 

Ibrahim, ou I'Illustre Bassa (1642) has recourse to Calder6n’s Astrélogo 
fingido. 

Le grand Cyrus (1648): The story of Sesostris et Timaréte in this work 
has its source in Lope de Vega’s Prados de Leén.*' 

L’Almahide, ou l’Esclave Reine (1660) draws throughout upon Pérez de 
Hita’s Guerras civiles. 

Rotrovu, JEAN (1609 ?-1650) 
La Bague de l’oubli (1628) is a translation of Lope de Vega’s Sortija del 
olvido. 

Clarice, ou l’ Amour constant (1631) employs the theme of Lope’s Castel- 
vines y Monteses. 

Diane (1532-1533) is an imitation of Montalvan’s La donszella de labor. 

Occasions perdues (1633) is imitated from Lope’s Ocasién perdida. 

L’innocente Infidélité (1634): The intrigue of this play is borrowed from 
two comedies by Lope, La sortija del olvido and Laura perseguida. 

La belle Alfréde (1634) was furnished by the same Spaniard’s La hermosa 
Alfreda. 

L’heureux Naufrage (1634) proceeds from Lope’s Naufragio prodigioso. 

L’heureuse Constance (1635): Here again Rotrou has utilized two of 
Lope’s comedies, El poder vencido y el amor premiado and Mirad a quién 
alabdis. 

Florimonde (1635) received an impulse from the Spanish pastoral by way 
of d’Urfé’s Astrée. 

Les deux Pucelles (1636) is adapted from Cervantes’ Las dos donceilas. 

Laure persécutée (1638) is adapted from Lope’s Laura perseguida. Gas- 
sier thinks this play is an adaptation of Guevara’s Reinar después de morir.®? 

Célie (1645) finds its inspiration in the Laura perseguida. 

Don Bernard de Cabrére (1646): The theme of this play seems to have 
been borrowed from a Spanish play entitled, La adversa fortuna de don 
Bernardo de Cabrera.** 

Bélissaire (1644) was furnished by El exemplo mayor de la desdicha y 
capitan Belisario.3* 


2? According to La Huerta’s Catdlogo alphabético de las comedias (Madrid, 1785) 
there were two plays in Spanish by this name, one by Lope and one by Mira de Amescua. 

* Cf. Martinenche: La Com. esp. en France, p. 277. 

Cf, also Barton, F. B.: “The Sources of ‘Sesostris et Timaréte’ in ‘Le Grand 
Cyrus’ "’ (Modern Philology, 1922). 

* Gassier, A.: Le Thédétre espagnol, Paris, 1898, p. 337. 

*% Lope de Vega has been cited as the author of this play, as has Mira de Amescua. 


“This play has been ascribed to Lope, to Pérez de Montalvan, and to Mira de 
Amescua. 
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Saint-Genest (1646) draws from Lope’s Verdadero fingido. 

Venceslas (1647) is an imitation of Rojas’ No hay ser padre siendo rey. 

Cosroés (1649): In this play Rotrou utilized Lope’s Mudanzas de la for- 
tuna y suceso de don Beltran de Aragon. 

Don Lope de Cardone (1650) is from another play by Lope: Don Lope 
de Cardona. 


Beys, CHARLES DE (1610-1659) 

L’Amant libéral (1635) is another adaptation of Cervantes’ novelette, E/ 
amante liberal. 

Les Fréres rivaux (1636) is from a Spanish play of unknown authorship, 
Los hermanos competidores. 

L’Hopital des fous (1637) is an adaption of El hospital en que cura el 
amor de amor la locura, by Diego de Torres. 
REGNAULT, ROBERT 

Blanche de Bourbon (1641) is adapted from an old Spanish romance, of 
which there were many on the same subject. 
MARECHAL 

Jugement de Charles-le-Hardy (1643) was drawn from a Spanish novel. 


Scarron, Pau (1610-1660) 

Léandre et Héro (1643): Scarron does not owe this ode burlesque to the 
Italian of Bracciolini, as has been often supposed, but to Gongora’s A la 
fabula de Leandro y Ero.*5 

Jodelet, ou le Maitre valet (1645) borrows from Rojas Zorrilla’s Donde 
hay agravios no hay celos y amo criado. 

Les trois Dorotées, ou le Jodelet soufleté (Jodelet duelliste) (1647) was 
inspired by another comedy of Rojas, La traicitén busca castigo, and by Tirso’s 
No hay peor sordo. 

L’Heritier ridicule, ou la Dame intéressée (1649) finds its original in Cas- 
tillo Solérzano’s El mayorasgo figura. 

Roman comique (1651) contains three stories taken from Soldrzano’s 
Los alivios de Casandra. 

Don Japhet d’Arménie (1652) is imitated from the same Spaniard’s F/ 
marqués de Cigarral. 

L’Ecolier de Salamanque, ou les Généreux amis (1654): This play follows 
step by step the Obligados y ofendidos of Rojas Zorrilla. 

Le Gardien de soi-méme (1655) is an adaptation of a play by Calderén that 
was also used by Thomas Corneille, E/ alcaide de si mismo. 

Le chatiment de lavarice (1655) was adapted from Zayas y Sotomayor's 
novel by the same name, El castigo de la miseria. 

Les Hypocrites (1655) is an imitation of La hija de Celestina of Gerénimo 
de Salas Barbadillo. 

La Précaution inutile (1655) is a translation of the Prevenido engaiiado 
of Zayas y Sotomayor. 


*° Cf. Lanson: “Etudes sur les Rapports, ete.” (Rez. d’Hist. litt., Vol. 3). 
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Le Marquis ridicule, ou la Comtesse faite a la hate (1661) is drawn from 
two comedies of Castillo Solérzano, La garduna de Sevilla and Las arpias de 
Madrid. 

In most of his verse, as well as in his comedies and novels, Scarron draws 
from Spain in both inspiration and subject matter. 

OUVILLE, ANTOINE LE METEL DE ( ?-1657) 

According to Martinenche, every line of this writer was taken from the 
Spanish.** In general his tales follow step by step the Novelas amorosas of 
Maria de Zayas y Sotomayor. However, his Elite des contes (1669) contains 
a translation of Tirso’s Los tres maridos burlados. His theater is no less 
Spanish. 

L’Inconnue, ou l’Esprit follet (1641) is a translation of Calderon's Dama 
duende. 

Les fausses Vérités (1642) has as its source another play by Calderon, Los 
empenos de un acaso. 

L’Absent chez soi (1643 ?) is taken from Lope’s El ausente en su lugar. 

La Dame suivante (1645): The original of this piece is Montalvan’s La 
donsella de labor. 

Les Morts vivants (1645) comes from Los muertos vivos of Lope. 

Aimer sans savoir qui (1645) is translated from the same author's 4 mar 
sin saber a quién. 

Jodelet astrologue (1646) is a translation of the Astrélogo fingido of 
Calderon. 

GILBERT, GABRIEL (1610-1680 ?) 

Les Intrigues amoureuses (1666) is another imitation of Lope’s Amar sin 
saber a quién. 

HAUTEROCHE, NOEL LE BRETON, SIEUR DE (1617-1707) 

La Dame invisible (1673) is imitated from Calderon's La dama duende. 

Crispin musicien (1674) and later Crispin médecin (1680), were inspired 
in the Ecolier de Salamanque of Scarron, the original of which was the Spanish 
play, Obligados y ofendidos, by Rojas Zorrilla. 

Le Cocher supposé (1684) has for its model Los riesgos que tiene un 
coche of Antonio de Mendoza. 

CyRANO DE BERGERAC (1619-1655) 

Le Pédant joué (1654) was inspired by Lope’s Robo de Elena. 

His Lettres satiriques (1654) show a significant influence of Quevedo's 
Letrillas. 

TESSONERIE, GILLET DE LA (1620-1660 ?) 

La belle Quixaire (1639) was imitated from Cervantes. 

Le Campagnard (1€57) had its original source in the Spanish through 
Searron’s Jodelet. 

MonNTAUBAN, JACQUES Rosset DE (1620 ?-1685) 
Zénobie, Reine d’Arménie (1650) is adapted from La gran Zenobia of 


“ Martinenche: La Com. esp. en France, p. 401. 
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Calderon. This same subject was later used by Crébillon in his Rhadamiste et 
Zénobie. 
Les Charmes de Félice (1658) is drawn from Montemayor’s Diana. 


La FonTAINE, JEAN DE (1621-1695) 

Le Paysan du Danube is drawn from a moral narration spoken by Marcus 
Aurelius in Guevara's Relox de principes (Lib. III, c. 3). 

Mo.ikére (1622-1673) 

Le Médicin volant (date ?) was taken directly from an Italian sketch 
which found its origin in Lope de Vega’s Acero de Madrid. 

L’Etourdi, ou le Contretemps (1653 or 1655) is from an Italian play, 
L'Inavvertito. But the valet, Mascarille, is an artful fellow, a philosopher, a 
logician, he is the soul of the intrigue, in sum, he is the Spanish picaro. The 
dénoument of the piece is entirely romantic, like that of the comedia. Further- 
more, Moliére borrowed the incident of Andrés from Cervantes’ Gitanilla. 

Le Dépit amoureux (1656): In this play the “dépit amoureux,” followed 
by a prompt reconciliation, is borrowed from the sixteenth and seventeenth 
scenes of Act II of Lope’s Perro del hortelano. This Spanish comedy is fur- 
ther suggested by the fine psychology of love contained in Moliére’s play. 

Les Précieuse ridicules (1659) was inspired by two plays of Scarron, 
Jodelet, ou le Maitre valet, and L’Héritier ridicule. These comedies were in 
turn taken almost bodily from the Spanish, the former from Rojas’ Donde hay 
agravios no hay celos y amo criado, and the latter from El mayorasgo figura 
of Solérzano. 

Sganarelle, ou le Cocu imiginaire (1665) detours back to the Spanish 
through the Italian. Its two Italian models, J] Ritratto ovvero Arlechino 
cornuto per opinione and Cicognini’s /1 Cornuto nella propia opinione, show 
Spanish influence ; indeed, the latter was avowedly translated from the Span- 
ish.27 Huszar cites three plays by Rojas Zorrilla to show where Sganarelle (the 
Jodelet of Scarron) learned to justify his own dastardliness and to mock 
honor: Donde hay agravios no hay celos, No hay amigo para amigo, and No 
hay ser padre siendo rey.*8 

Don Garcie de Navarre (1661) Moliére’s immediate model for this piece 
was Cicognini’s Le Gelosie fortunate del principe Rodrigo, a play that bears 
the indelible imprint of the Spanish comedia. Cicognini not only had found 
frequent inspiration in the Spanish drama, but he had made also many trans- 
lations.®® 

L’Ecole des maris (1661) received part of its inspiration from three Span- 
ish plays: No puede ser guardar a una mujer of Moreto, El mayor imposible 
of Lope, and Hurtado de Mendoza’s El marido hace mujer. 

L’Ecole des femmes*® (1662) has taken its subject and several details from 
Scarron’s Précaution inutile which is a translation of the Prevenido enganado 


“% The model of the Italian piece has been lost. 
%S All three were translated by Scarron. 


* Cf. also Bidou, H.: “Les Sources de ‘Don Garcie’™ (Débats, 27 aout, 1923, Paris). 


* What does L’Ecole des femmes owe to the De institutione feminae Christianae of 
Juan Luis Vives? 
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of Zayas y Sotomayor. Moreover, the inspiration for the character of Agnes 
came from Lope’s Dama boba. 

Le Mariage forcé (1664): The idea for this comedy was suggested to 
Moliére by the Casado por fuerza of Sebastian de Villaviciosa. 

La Princesse d’Elide (1664) is an adaptation of Moreto’s comedy, Desdén 
con el desdén. 

Tartuffe (1664) was directly inspired by Scarron’s Hypocrites, which is a 
translation of La hija de Pierres y Celestina, by Salas Barbadillo. 

Don Juan, ou le Festin de pierre (1665) has its original in Tirso’s Burlador 
de Sevilla y convidado de piedra, a play that had already gone into Italian 
under the title, /] Convitato di pietra.*! 

L’Amour médecin (1665) owes its title to a comedy by Tirso, El amor 
médico, but the idea of the piece is found in another play by the same author, 
La venganza de Thamar, Scene I, Act II. This scene is a biting satire on 
ignorance in the medical profession. He also seems to have utilized here, as in 
Le Médecin volant, Lope’s Acero de Madrid. 

Le Médecin malgré lui (1666) is saturated with elements that connect it 
with the Spanish entremés. Practically all the characters and many of the 
incidents of this farce have previously received development at the hands of 
the writers of entremeses. Compare with Lope’s Doctor simple and with two 
farces of unknown authorship, Los cuatro galanes and La guitarra. 

Mélicerte (1666) shows the influence of Montemayor’s Diana in that it 
possesses the elements which this pastoral put in vogue in France. 

L’Avare (1668): Moliére’s chief imitation in this play is the Aulularia of 
Plautus. But it received in addition as strong contribution from Zayas y 
Sotomayor’s Castigo de la miseria, already done into French by Scarron.*2 

Les Amants magnifiques (1670) bears the unmistakable impress of the 
comedia. This play is thought by many to have had its inspiration in Corneille’s 
Don Sanche d@’Aragon, a play that owes much to El palacio confuso (Lope ?). 

Les Femmes savantes (1672) is an admirable combination of two plays 
by Lope: La enamorada discreta and El mayor imposible. It has borrowed also 
from Lope’s Melindres de Belisa and Calderén’s No hay burlas con el amor. 

La Malade imaginaire (1673) borrowed much of its bantering from an 
entremés, Don Juan Rana Comilén, by Quifiones de Benavente. 

In addition to those of Moliére’s plays listed above, the following are 
more or less heavily laded with Spanish elements: Les Facheux (1661), Le 
Misanthrope (1666), Le Sicilien, ou V'Amour peintre (1667), Amphitryon 
(1668), George Dandin (1668), Monsieur de Pourceaugnac (1669), and Le 
Bourgeois gentilhomme (1670) .4% 

*' Cf. also Olivier, P.: “La Canonisation de Don Juan” (Rev. de France, 1921), and 
Lancaster, H. C.: Don Juan in a French Play of 1630 (Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass’n of Am. 
XXXVIII). 

* Anatole France said of this play: “L’avare de Scarron, c’est déja l’avare de Moliére.”’ 
(La Vie littéraire, 1V, 176.) 

* For an extensive treatment of the Spanish characteristics of these plays, as well as 
the others of Moliére here listed, consult Huszar, Martinenche, Morland, and Mahrenholtz, 
whose works on Moliére are contained in the bibliography appended to this study. 
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BERNARD, CATHERINE (1622-1712) 

Inés de Cordoue (1696) is a story of Moors and Spaniards, and follows the 
vogue established in French literature by the Guerras civiles of Pérez de Hita. 
CoRNEILLE, Tuomas (1625-1709) 

Les Engagements du hasard (1647) received its inspiration from two plays 
by Calderon: Los empeiios de un acaso and Casa con dos puertas mala es 
guardar. 

Le feint Astrologue (1648) is from the same author's Astrélogo fingido. 

Don Bertrand de Cigarral (1650) is adapted from Rojas Zorrilla’s Entre 
bobos anda el juego. 

L’Amour @ la mode (1651) is a French version of El amor al uso by 
Antonio de Solis. 

Le Berger extravagant (1653) draws its inspiration from the Spanish by 
way of Sorel’s romance of the same name. 

Le Charme de la voix (1653): The original of this play is Moreto’s Lo 
que puede la aprehension.*4 

Les ulustres Ennemis (1654) : From Rojas Zorrilla’s Obligados y ofendidos. 
It also bears points of resemblance to two comedies by Calderén, Amar después 
de la muerte and El pintor de su deshonra. 

Le Géolier de soi-méme (1655) is taken from Calderén’s Alcaide de si 
mismo. 

Timocrate (1656), made after Lope’s Ramillos de Madrid. 

Le Gallant doublé (1660) finds its origin in the Hombre pobre todo es 
trasas of Calderon. 

Le Baron d’Albikrac (1668) is imitated from Moreto’s La tia y la sobrina. 

La Comtesse d’orgeuil (1670) imitates Alvano Cubillo’s El senor de 
buenas noches. 

Don César d’Avalos (1675): Here the author mingles incidents from 
Tirso’s Villana y Vallecas and Celosa de si mismo, and Moreto’s Parecido en 
la corte. 

CHAPPUZEAU, SAMUEL (1625-1701) 

La Dame d’intrigue (1663) was drawn from Castillo Solérzando’s Garduiia 
de Sevilla. 
SALLEBRAY ( ?-1642) 

L’ Amante Ennemie (1640) is adapted from du Perier’s La Hayne et l' Amour 
d’Arnoul et de Clayremonde, which is a treatment of the Spanish theme of 
the Cid. 


La belle Egyptienne (1642) was taken from the Novelas ejemplares of 
Cervantes. 
LAMBERT 

Les Soeurs jalouses (1658): The subject of this play is drawn from a 


comedy of Enriquez, Laso, banda y retrato, and from one by Calderén, La 
banda y la flor. 


** Note that this play antedates the first known edition of Moreto’s work (1654). 
Spanish plays of this period were snatched up by the French with avidity. 
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La Magie sans magie (1668) is from Calderon's El encanto sin encanto. 
It also borrows from his Astrélogo fingido and from Cervantes’ Dos doncellas. 
Devituters, J. ( ?-1681) 

Le Festin de pierre (1658) has its original in Tirso’s Burlador de Sevilla y 
convidado de piedra, and came into French by way of Italy. 
Dortmon, Louis (1628-1693) 

Le Festin de pierre (1661), like the play of the same title by Devilliers, 
derives from Tirso. 
Poisson, R. (1630-1690) 

Le Fou raisonable (1664) has its source in Lope’s El nuevo Pitagoras. 
Vist, JEAN DoNNEAU DE (1630-1710) 

La Veuve a la mode (1667) has its original in an entremés by Calderon, 
El pésame de la viuda. 

Les Dames vengées, ou la Dupe de soi-méme (1695) was taken from the 
Spanish of Cafiizares’ Duelo contra si mismo. 
BrEcourT, GUILLAUME ( ?-1685) 


La feinte Mort de Jodelet (1660) remounts to the Spanish by way of 
Scarron’s Jodelet. 


Le Jaloux invisible (1666) was taken from a Spanish play entitled, F/ 
celoso engatiado, of unknown authorship. 
La FAYETTE, MADAME DE (1634-1693) 

Zaide, Histoire espagnole (1653) utilizes the Guerras civiles of Pérez de 
Hita.** 
QUINAULT, PHILIPPE (1635-1688) 

Les Rivales (1653) was inspired by Las dos doncellas of Cervantes. 


L’Amant indiscret (1654): In this play the author utilized Calderén’s 
Escondido y la tapada. 

La généreuse Ingratitude (1654) was drawn from Pérez de Hita’s Guerras 
civiles de Granada. 


Les Coups de l'amour et de la fortune (1656) is a translation of Calderén’s 
Lances de amor y de fortuna. 


Le Docteur de verre (1656) is an adaptation of Cervantes’ E/ licendiado 
vidriera. 

Le Fantome amoureux (1659) is drawn from El galdn fantasma of 
Calderon. 
DEsJARDINS, HorTENSE (1640-1683) 

Le Favory (1665) uses a theme borrowed from Tirso’s El amor y la 
amistad. 


Les Galanteries grenadines (1673) drew from and imitated Pérez de Hita’s 
Guerras civiles de Granada. 


* A comedy, Amour maitre de langue, was drawn from Zaide and played at the 
Théatre-Italien of Paris, in 1718. 
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MONTFLEURY, ANTOINE JAcoB (1640-1685) 

L’Ecole des jaloux (1664) was taken from Lope’s Argel fingido. 

La Femme juge et partie (1669) takes its subject from two Spanish plays, 
La dama corregidor of Villaviciosa and Zabaleta, and the Dama presidente of 
Ramirez de Arellano. 

Crispin gentilhomme (1677) was inspired in the Ecolier de Salamanque of 
Searron, which imitated very closely a play by Rojas Zorrilla, Obligados y 
ofendidos. 

La Fille capitaine (1672) is taken from Figueroa’s Dama capitan. 

La Dame médecin (1678): The author utilized Tirso’s El amor médico 
for this play. 

La Dupe de soi-méme (date?) is a translation of Canizares’ El duelo 
contra st mismo. 

Semblable a soi-méme (date ?) is drawn from Alarcon’s Semejante a si 
mismo. 


RosiMoND, CLAUDE LA ROSE, SIEUR DE (1645-1686) 

Le nouveau Festin de Pierre, ou lAthée foudroyé (1669) like many other 
French plays is an imitation of Tirso’s Burlador de Sevilla. 
REGNARD, JEAN FrANGots (1655-1709) 

La Provengale (published in 1731) was inspired by Cervantes’ Novelas, as 
well as by his own travels. 
Dancourt, FLORENT (1661-1725) 

Le Diable boiteux (1707) is drawn from the Spanish Diablo cojuelo of 
Guevara. 

La Trahison punie (1707) is a play adapted from Rojas’ La traicién busca 
castigo. 

Sancho Panga gouverneur (1712) is adapted from Don Quijote. 


FENELON, FRANCOIS DE SALIGNAC DE LA MoTHE (1651-1715) 

Télémaque (1699): This work was inspired in the reading of Barclay’s 
Argenis, which borrowed heavily from Calder6én’s Argenis y Poliarco. 
Le Granp, Marc-ANTOINE (1673-1728) 

Le Roi de Cocagne (1719) drew its inspiration from Lope’s Sortija del 
olvido. 
Le SaGE, RENE (1668-1747) 

Le Traitre puni (1700) is adapted from Rojas’ La traicién busca castigo. 

Don Félix de Mendoce (1700) is taken from Lope’s Guardar y guardarse. 

Le Point d’honneur (1702) is a translation of Rojas’ No hay amigo para 
amigo. 

Les nouvelles Aventures de Don Quichotte (1704) is a translation of the 
Quijote of Avellaneda. 

Don César d’Ursin (1707) is translated from Calderén’s Peor esté que 
estaba. 

Crispin rival de son maitre (1707) seems to have been suggested by Los 
empenos del mentir of Mendoza, a play that he later utilized in his Gil Blas. 
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Le Diable boiteux (1707) is imitated chiefly from the Spanish novel, El 
diablo cojuelo of Guevara.*® 

Gil Blas de Santillane (1715): Le Sage utilized many sources for this 
novel, but the most of the story is taken from Espinel’s Marcos de Obregon. 
Mendoza’s Empeiios del mentir was another source. In addition, Gil Blas con- 
tains Enxenplo XXI of the Conde Lucanor. 

Gusman d’Alfarache (1732): Translated from the Spanish Gusmdn de 
Alfarache of Mateo Aleman. 

Estevanille de Gonzalés (1734) is drawn from a Spanish novel by the same 
name, La vida de Estebanillo de Gonzales (1646). 

Le Bachelier de Salamanque (1736) draws upon the sources of Gil Blas 
and upon Moreto’s Desdén con el desdén. 


DESTOUCHES, PHILIPPE NERICAULT (1680-1754) 

Le Curieux impertinent (1710): Adapted from Cervantes’ Curioso im- 
pertinente. 

L’Ingrat (1712) was taken from Lope’s Jngrato. 

Le Tambour nocturne (1736) was inspired by the English of Addison’s 
Drummer (1716), which was taken from Calderén’s Dama duende. 


MaRIVAUX, PIERRE CORLET DE CHAMBLAIN DE (1688-1763) .47 

Pharsamon, ou le Don Quichotte moderne (1717), which also appeared 
under the title, Folies romanesques, imitates Cervantes and follows a pro- 
cedure similar to that of Don Quijote. 

Arlequin poli par l'amour (1720) develops the frequent Spanish theme, 
amor hace discreto. Arlequin is a genuine pastoral after the Spanish manner. 

La Surprise de l'amour (1722) is written in the Spanish style. The type of 
lovers found in this play was frequent in the Spanish comedia. Compare this 
comedy with Lope’s Milagros del desprecio and Moreto’s Desdén con el desdén. 

La double Inconstance (1723): This play possesses a style and theme fre- 
quently employed by Calderén; it is a play of love with the crisscrossing of 
lovers. It shows also the influence of d’Urfé’s Astrée. 

Le Prince travesti, ou l'Illustre aventurier (1724) is filled with Spanish 
characters and its scene passes at Barcelona. 

Le Jeu de amour et du hasard (1730) has taken the theme employed by 
Guillén de Castro in his Enganarse enganado. 

Les Serments indiscrets (1732) and L’heureux stratagéme (1738) show a 
marked analogy to Moreto’s Desdén con el desdén. 

Le Triomphe de Vamour (1728), L’Ecole des méres (1732), Les Legs 
(1736), L’Epreuve (1740), La Dispute (1744), and Le Préjugé vaincu (1746) 
are quoted by Huszar as other works of Marivaux which show the influence of 
Spain in subject, intrigue, amorous complications, type resemblance, etc.*% 


“Cf. also Vic, J.: “La Composition et les sources du ‘Diable boiteux’ de Lesage” 
(Rev. d’Hist. litt., 1920). 

‘It should be kept in mind that much of the Spanish influence on Marivaux came 
indirectly through the pastoral imitated from and developed under a Spanish impulse. 

Cf. Huszar: L’Influence de I’Espagne sur le théatre frangais, Paris, 1912, pp. 81-94. 
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CourRBEVILLE, JOSEPH FRANCOIS 

L’Homme universelle (1723) was a French adaptation of Gracian y Morales’ 
El discreto. 

La Conversion du pécheur réduite en principes (1730) is from a Spanish 
work of the same title by Francisco de Salazar. 

His Maximes (1730) were selected from Gracian y Morales. 

L’Imitation de la Vierge (1740): Translated from Francisco Arias’ /mita- 
cién de Nuestra Senora. 

VOLTAIRE (1694-1778) 49 

Alzire (1736) deals with the conquering Spaniard in Peru. 

Zulime (1740) owes its location and atmosphere to Zaide, Histoire espag- 
nole, by Mme de La Fayette, and to the Descripcién de Africa of Luis de 
Marmol, translated into French in 1667. 

Spain appears often in other works of Voltaire, Essat sur les moeurs et 
l'esprit des nations (1756), Le Siécle de Louis XIV (1751 and 1768), Précis 
du siecle de Louis XV (1769), in his Ode 4 la Vérité, ete. 

Botssy, Louis pE (1694-1758) 

La Vie est un songe (1732) is Calder6n’s drama of the same title put into 
French. 

Bret, ANTOINE (1717-1846) 

Le Jaloux (1745) is drawn from Mme de La Fayette’s Zaide. 
BEAUMARCHAIS (1732-1799) 5° 

Le Barbier de Seville, ou la Précaution inutile (1775) with its lover in 
disguise and its gracioso, Figaro, and with a plot and situations frequent in the 
comedia, is essentially Spanish. Furthermore, its author had much recourse to 
Scarron’s Précaution inutile, translated from the Spanish of Zayas y Soto- 
mayor. 

Le Mariage de Figaro (1781): Beaumarchais called this his “comédie 
espagnole.”®! Huszar says it recalls Spain by “certains détails de mise en 
scéne, tels les danses et les chants qui font ressembler la fin de cette comédie 
a un sarsuella, et par la vivacité de son imbroglio.”52 Loménie, in his work 
on Beaumarchais, adds, “Il y a dans I’action générale un entrain, un brio 
empruntés a la comédie espagnole, qui font passer par dessus les invraisem- 
blances.””>8 
Lincuet, HENRI (1736-1794) 

Le Malade imaginaire (1768) is adapted from the Don Juan Rana Comilén 
of Quifiones de Benavente. 

Linguet also made several translations from Lope and Calderén. 
GARNIER, CHARLES-GEORGES-THOMAS (1746-1795) 


Adélaide, ou la Force du sang (1771) is drawn from Cervantes’ tale, La 
fuerza de la sangre. 


* Cf. also de Salvio: “Voltaire and Spain,” Hispania (Calif.), March and May, 1924, 
Cf. also Morel, L.: “ ‘Clavijo’ en Allemagne et en France” (Rev. d’Hist. litt., 1903). 
| Preface of La Mére coupable. 

2 Huszar: L’Influ. de l’Esp. sur le théat. fr., p. 110. 

% Loménie: Beaumarchais et son temps, II. 
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Alcipe (1773) is an imitation of the Astrée and shows to a high degree the 
influence of the Spanish pastoral. 
Hersors, Cottot p’ (1750-1796) 


edad 


Le Paysan magistrat (1777) is adapted from Calder6én’s Alcalde de 
Zalamea. 


DUMANIANT, ANTOINE-JEAN Bourtatn (1752-1828) 

La Guerre civile, ou Ruse contre ruse (1786) was imitated from Moreto’s 
No puede ser. 

FLORIAN, JEAN PIERRE CLARIS DE (1755-1794) 

La Galathée (1783): The first three books of this pastoral are imitated 
from Cervantes’ Galatea. 

Gonsalve de Cordue (1792): The principal source of this work was the 
Guerras civiles of Pérez de Hita. In addition the author drew upon the follow- 
ing historians, Mariana, Garibay, Ferras, and Zurita. Cervantes’ Quijote also 
played its part in this work of Florian. 

Fables (1792): The principal source of these apologues was the Fdbulas 
literarias of Iriarte.54 
Jouy, ETIENNE DE (1764-1846) 

Les Abencerages, ou l’Etandard de Grenade (1807) draws its inspiration 
and subject matter from the Spanish-Moorish novel. 

CHATEAUBRIAND (1768-1848) 

Les Aventures du dernier abencerage (1808) was partly inspired by the 
Guerras civiles; it also contains some verses translated from the old Spanish 
romance, Abenadmar, Abendmar. This novel was written under the influence 
of a trip to Spain. 

Lesser, CREUZE DE (1771-1839) 55 
Le Cid: Romances espagnoles imitées en romances frangaises (1814) is a 


collection of the Cid ballads, most of which were taken from Escobar’s 
Romancero. 


DESAUGUIERS, MARC-ANTOINE (1772-1827) 
L’adroite Ingénue (1805), done in collaboration with Dumaniant, was 
drawn from Casa con dos puertas mala es guardar, by Calderén. 


PrixErEcourt, R. C. GUILBERT DE (1773-1844) 


Le Pavillon des fleurs, ou les Pécheurs de Grenade (1822) was given birth 
in the Spanish-Moorish novel. 


BarTHELEMY, H...., MME 


L’Amaszone de Grenade (1812) is imitated from Florian’s Gonzalve, which 
was drawn from the Guerras civiles. 

Florian says in his De la Fable: “Je dois quelquesuns de mes sujets a4 Esope, a 
Bidpai, 4 Gay, aux fabulistes allemands, beaucoup @ un espagnol nommé Iriarte, poéte 
dont je fais grand cas et qui m’a fourni mes apologues les plus heureux.”” Quoted by 
Vézinet: Moliére, Florian et la littérature espagnole, Paris, 1909, p. 179. 


% Cf, also Tronchon, H.: “ ‘Préromantisme’ allemand et francais” (Rev. d’Hist. litt., 
1913). 
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BrIFAUT, CHARLES (1781-1851) 

The Don Sanche of this writer, which was a direct contribution from 
Spain, was forbidden by the censorship, but its name was immediately changed 
to Ninus J], Spain easily became Assyria, and the play was presented in 1814. 
La Tovcne, HENrr DE (1785-1851) 

La Reine d’Espagne (1831) is a play thoroughly saturated with Spain. 
LEBRUN, PIERRE ANTOINE (1785-1873) 

Le Cid d’Andalousie (1825) was inspired in the reading of Lope’s Estrella 
de Sevilla.®* 

MELESVILLE, JOSEPH DUVEYRIER (1787-1865) 

Aben-Hamet, ou les Deux héros de Grenade (1815) was inspired in, and 
built up from, the Spanish-Moorish novel. 
ALBENAS, CLEMENCE ISAURE D’ 

Boabdil, ou les Abencerages (1832) is drawn from the Aventures du dernier 
abencerage of Beaumarchais. 
Descuamps, Em1iLe (1791-1871) 57 

In 1841 Deschamps published a new edition of his poems which contained 
the following: Le Poéme de Rodrigue, Le Retour du Chatelaine, and Les Deux 
premiéres romances sur Bernard de Carpio. These poems are all drawn from 
legends of Spain. 

ScriBE, EvGENE (1791-1861) 

Gusman d’Alfarache (1816): The origin of this play is in the Spanish 
novel of the same name. 

Piquillo Alliaga, ou les Maures sous Philippe 111, in eleven volumes, 1847. 
The subtitle of this work indicates its content. 

DELAVIGNE, CaAstmIR (1793-1843) 

Don Juan d’Autriche (1835) received its inspiration and subject from the 
Spanish. 

La Fille du Cid (1839): The idea for this play came from the Spanish 
Romancero del Cid. 

Duvert, Fétrx-AuGuste (1795-1876) 

Renaudin de Caen, done in collaboration with Lauzanne (1805-1877), was 
drawn from Calder6n’s Casa con dos puertas mala es guardar. 
DENIS, FERDINAND (1798-1890) 58 

Le Tisserand de Ségovie (1839) was translated from Alarcén’s Texedor de 
Segovia. 

Huco, ABEL (1798-1855) 

Messages de Roland et de don Bernard (1822): The author drew this from 
the Spanish, having read the original during a stay in Madrid. 


* Cf. also Bonnefon, P.: “Pierre Lebrun et ‘Le Cid d’Andalousie’” (Rev. d’Hist. 
litt., 1912). 
5' Cf. also Lanson. “Emile Deschamps et le Romancero” (Rev. d’Hist. litt., 1899). 


*’ Denis also translated from the Portuguese of Ferreira, Inés de Castro and Le 
Jaloux. 
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Romans traduits de l’espagnol (1822): The content of this work and its 
sources are indicated by the title. 


Hueco, Vicror (1802-1885) 

Les Orientales (1829) drew from Spanish legend and story, and contains, 
among others, the following poems on Spain: Grenade, Fantomes, Romance 
mauresque.5®® Number XXX is a transformation of A casar va don Rodrigo; 
contained in the Crénica general of 1344. 

Hernani (1830): This play draws some upon Calderén’s Pérez el Gallego, 
a comedy with which Hugo was familiar. It also suggests Alarcén’s Texedor 
de Segovia. Analogies have been cited between Hernani and Rojas’ Garcia del 
Castafiar and Alarcén’s Ganar amigos. To these contacts with the drama of 
Spain must be added that espagnolisme in which the play abounds and which 
rests “dans l’esprit qui anime les personages du drame et dans les mobiles qui 
determinent leurs actes.”’®° 

Marion de Lorme (1831): Here the pécheresse réhabilitée has in Spanish 
literature an ancient model, the Tia fingida of Cervantes. The continual clash- 
ing of swords throughout the play recalls the atmosphére duelliste of the Spanish 
theater, and the edict against duelling reminds us of Calderén’s Ultimo (Postrer) 
duelo en Espaiia. 

Notre Dame de Paris (1831) : Esmeralda is a Spanish gypsy who finds her 
model and prototype in the Preciosa of Cervantes’ Gitanilla. 

Le Roi s’'amuse (1832) has taken over some traits of the intrigue and atmos- 
phere of the Spanish comedia. This play seems to show the direct influence of 
Rojas’ Garcia del Castanar. 

Angelo (1835) evokes more than once Calderén’s Médico de su honra. 

Esmeralda (1836) by its heroine belongs to Cervantes. 

Ruy-Blas (1838) is filled with Spanish characters and intrigue. There 
exist, furthermore, analogies between this play and Tirso’s Prudencia en la 
mujer. The sources of Ruy-Blas are Mme d’Aulnay’s Mémoires de la cour 
d’Espagne. 

La Légende des siécles (1859) contains several verse renditions of popular 
Spanish traditions. Among them are the following: Romancero du Cid, Le 
petit Roi de Galice, Le Cid exilé, Bivar, Masferrer, La Rose de I’'Infante, and 
Quand le Cid fut entré dans le Généralife. 

Torquemada (1882) takes place in Spain and has characters who are Span- 
ish in conception as well as in name. 

Hugo’s La Piété supréme is an adaptation of Alberto Lista’s A la tolerancia. 


Dumas, ALEXANDRE (PERE) (1803-1870) 
Don Juan de Maratia (1836) is wholly Spanish in characters, setting, and 


atmosphere. It seems to have utilized the sources of Mérimée’s Ames du purga- 
toire. 


* Cf. also Paris, G.: “La ‘Romance mauresque’ des Orientales” (Rev. d’Hist. litt., 
1899). 


* Huszar: L’Influ. de l’Esp. sur le théat. fr., p. 146. 
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MérimMée, Prosper (1803-1870) ® 

Le Théatre de Clara Gazul (1825): Attributed by the author to a “comé- 
dienne espagnole,” this work is full of Spain.®? 

Inés Mendo (1825) shows the influence of Calderén and especially his 
Alcalde de Zalamea. 

La Famille de Carvajal (1828) : Mérimée has mixed the real with the ficti- 
tious in his play on the life of the Spanish captain, Francisco Carvajal (1464- 
1548). 

Ames du Purgatoire (1834) imitates a novel and a play by Cervantes, La 
tia fingida and El rufiidn dichoso. 

Carmen (1845) was given to Mérimée by Spain and is thoroughly Spanish.®% 

La Vénus d’llle (1841): Here Mérimée utilized one of the Galician Can- 
tigas de Santa Maria of Alfonso el Sabio. 

Musset, ALFRED DE (1810-1857) 

Contes d’Espagne et d’Italie (1829): Those contes of this collection which 
deal with Spain celebrate the beauty of Andalusia and mention many places of 
the Peninsula. 

Les Caprices de Marianne (1851) recalls the title of a play by Lope de Vega, 
Los melindres de Belisa. Musset’s piece is a comedy entirely in the manner of 
that renaissance which inspired the Celestina. Coelio recalls the Spanish cavalier 
as he was idealized by Cervantes and by the Castilian dramatists. 

On ne badine pas avec l'amour (1861) suggests Calderén’s No hay burlas 
con el amor. The thesis of the play is that of many Spanish comedies; as the 
author defines it, “Il y a un gardien qui défend mieux l’honneur d’une femme 
que tous les remparts d’un sérail et que tous les muets d'un sultan, et ce gardien, 
c'est elle-méme.’’®4 
Boucnwarpy, JosEpH (1810-1870) 

L’Amurier de Santiago (1868): This play was inspired in the author's 
knowledge of the Spanish romances and in two dramas of Spain, La devocién 
de la cruz of Calder6én, and Alarc6én’s Crueldad por el honor. 

Gautier, THéopnice (1811-1872) 

Un Voyage en Espagne (1843) is a vaudeville done in collaboration with 
P. Siraudin. 

Espana (1845) is a collection of poems written while Gautier was travelling 
in the Peninsula, and in which he sings of Spain and of her people and cities. 

Capitaine Fracasse (1863) was inspired by Scarron’s Roman comique, the 
greater part of which was taken bodily from the Spanish. 

MALLEFILLE, FEticreN (1813-1868) 


Les Sept Infans de Lara (1836) has used a part of the legend built around 
the Infantes of Lara. 


*\ Cf. also Morel-Fatio, A.: ‘‘Mérimée et Calderén” (Rev. d’Hist. litt., 1920); 


and 
Trahard, P.: “Cervantes et Mérimée” (Rev. de Litt. comparée, 1922). 


© Cf. also Trahard: “Les Sources de l'amour africain dans le Théatre de Clara 
Gazul” (Rev. de Litt. comp., 1922). 


® Cf. also Carmen, suivi de Lettres adressées d’Espagne au directeur de la “Revue de 
Paris,”’ Paris, 1921. (Crés.) 


** Compare with Lope’s Liave de la honra. 
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LECONTE DE L’Iste (1818-1894) 6 

The Poémes barbares (1862) contains the following three poems which 
derive directly from Spanish ballads: La Téte du comte, La Ximena, and L’Ac- 
cident de don Iiigo. 

The Poémes tragiques (1884) contains at least five poems which treat the 
themes of Spanish ballads, or whose sources are to be found in the legend and 
history of Spain: L’Apothéose de Mouga-al-Kébyr, La Suaire de Mohammed- 
al-Mangour, Les Inquiétudes de don Simuel, La Romance de don Fadrique, and 
La Romance de dona Blanca. 


Davupet, ALPHONSE (1840-1897) 

Tartarin de Tarascon (1872): Is not Tartarin a variant of Don Quijote? 
In Chapter IV the author describes him as having the soul of Don Quijote and 
the body of Sancho Panza. Throughout the tale there is frequent reference to 
Cervantes and his immortal characters. 


Herepra, Jost-Marta bE (1842-1905) & 
Trophées (1893) : These poems contain the Spanish hero that appeared in 


Leconte de I'Isle’s Poémes tragiques, Rodrigo of the Mocedades (Crénica 
general). 


Barres, Maurice (1862-1923) 
Du Sang, de la volupté et de la mort (1914): Barrés yields to the spell of 
Granada and in this work seeks to analyse the charm of this Andalusian city. 


Rostanpb, EpMuNp (1868-1918) 
This writer confesses his espagnolisme : 


“Et si j'aime, depuis l’enfance, 
Sous le ciel venir et rester, 

C’est qu’ici, sans quiter ma France, 
J’entends mon Espagne chanter.’’6é 


La Princesse lointaine (1895): Joffroy has been described as a variant of 
Don Quijote who loves his Dulcinea. Huszar asks the question: “En lisant La 
Princesse lointaine, ne croit-on pas lire un roman de chevalerie mis en forme 
dramatique ?’’67 

Cyrano de Bergerac (1897): Cyrano is with Don Quijote another of those 
descendants of Amadis. Roxane with her gongoristic préciosité has many sisters 
among the heroines of the Spanish comedia. In reading Cyrano one is re- 
minded of Tirso’s Amor y celos hacen discretos, where the duke’s secretary 


writes the love-letters for his master; the lady being wooed becomes greatly 
enamoured of the letters and of their writer. 


® Cf. also Delombre, R.: “L’Hispanisme de deux parnassiens, Leconte de I'Isle et 
J. M. de Heredia” (Hispania, 1922). 

% From his Musardises. 

* Huszar: L’Influ. de l’Esp. sur le théat. fr., p. 184. 
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SPANISH FOR FOREIGN TRADE! 


We regard the Spanish-speaking countries 





and particularly the Spanish- 
American countries—as among the most important markets, both present and 
future, for the products of the manufacturing industries of the United States. 

By reason of our geographical position with respect to the countries to the 
south of us, and also because the United States is and must continue to be a 
very important market for the products of the Spanish-American countries, 
the trade between them and this country is already very important, and may 
be expected to increase to a practically unlimited extent in the future, as the 
southern countries develop. 

In view of the fact that this country has now adopted a policy of restrict- 
ing immigration, it is altogether probable that a large part of the stream of 
European emigration, which formerly came here, may be directed to South 
America. As a result, the growth of the population of that continent may 
parallel our own development during the nineteenth century. Just as English 
became the language of the United States, regardless of the fact that much of 
the immigration consisted of people speaking other languages, so the language 
of Spanish America will continue to be Spanish, and a knowledge of that 
language will be necessary for those who desire to do business with the 
Spanish-speaking countries. 


I know of no better way to begin my remarks on the subject of 
Spanish in foreign trade than this statement from one who speaks 
from the standpoint of a business man who has to deal with the same 
problems as most of my hearers—Mr. E. P. Thomas, President of the 
United States Steel Products Company. He adds: 


Our company is one of the largest organizations engaged in export trade, 
and we have found a knowledge of Spanish absolutely essential to the conduct 
of much of our business. We regard it as a distinct advantage to the young 
men in our employ that they should possess a working knowledge of that 
language. 


Statements of the same general tenor could be presented from a 
host of business leaders and other men of affairs. Only a week ago, 
the Honorable Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of State, declared at the 
Associated Press luncheon in New York: 


What we need is a more intimate acquaintance with each other [he is speak- 
ing of the northern and southern sections of this hemisphere], a better under- 
standing of each other’s language, knowledge of government, social and 
1 Address read at the National Foreign Trade Convention, Charleston, S.C., 
April 28, 1926. 
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economic questions. For this education we must depend largely upon the 
universities and colleges, and press of the two continents. .... Upon the 
colleges and universities, in their exchange of students between the Central and 
South American countries and the United States, we must depend to a large 
extent for imparting knowledge of language, and familiarizing ourselves with 
each other’s governmental institutions. I cannot emphasize too much the im- 
portance of bridging the span that ignorance of language always creates between 


peoples. 

The recent Pan-American Congress of Journalists has done much 
to bring to the fore the matter of the desirability of greater knowl- 
edge of Spanish here, and of English in the Spanish-American coun- 
tries. In many of the latter, English is a required subject in the 
secondary schools. In our country, although Secretary Hoover urged, 
several years ago, that “the study of Spanish, if not made compulsory, 
at least be made possible in all our secondary schools,” we find that 
some so-called “educators” are opposed to the study of Spanish in our 
schools, and are doing what they can to restrict and eliminate it. In 
some cases, this is due to the fact that they are “little Americans,” 
with no experience outside of their own limited bailiwicks ; in some 
cases, it is due to a cheap attitude of superiority to all foreigners ; in 
others, unfortunately, it appears that critics of Spanish may be finan- 
cially interested in the sale of textbooks for teaching other foreign 
languages. Whether their motives are sincere and misguided, or 
whether they are unworthy and reprehensible, does not concern us 
here; the fact remains that in some sections steps have actually been 
taken to reduce and even to eliminate the study of Spanish in our 
schools. 

I think that we may assume that most business men, especially 
those interested in foreign trade, do not approve of the attitude of 
these “educators,” whether they oppose the teaching of Spanish or of 
any foreign language at all—as some of them do. The point is that 
the business man does not always know what is going on. How 
many of you know personally the superintendent of schools of your 
home city? How many know one or more members of the board of 
education? How many of you know whether the children of your 
city are being given that training in fundamentals that they need for 
life, or whether they are being used as laboratory material by some 
crack-brained “educator” with a pet theory to prove? How many of 
you realize that the curriculum of our schools is in danger of being 
made the football of professional teacher-trainers, some of whom 
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could not for the life of them teach a class of young Americans, and 
many of whom are absolutely lacking in contacts outside their own 
little clique of professional “educators”? The business man is not 
consulted ; the parent is not consulted ; the natural inclinations of the 
children are brushed aside; and some self-satisfied curriculum expert 
calmly announces that this or that subject does not “function” and 
must go! Are we going to let him “get away with it’? So far, in 
many cases, he seems to have done so without protest by the leaders 
of the community. . 

I said a moment ago that the natural inclinations of the pupils 
were being brushed aside. This is especially true with Spanish. No 
one who has had a fair chance to study Spanish fails to like it ; those 
who obtain a real grasp of it become genuine enthusiasts. Instances 
could be multiplied to illustrate the grip that Spanish has on Ameri- 
cans. Writing in the Educational Review for February, F’. Ruge says, 
“Our men are not interested in the study of languages. It is only 
by compulsion that we hold them to the study of any language but 
Spanish.” No compulsion is needed to make our children flock to 
Spanish classes; whatever compulsion is being exerted comes from 
the administrators who are trying to keep them out! Those who have 
followed the proceedings of the Pan-American Congress of Journal- 
ists and the travels of the Spanish-American delegates since its close 
know with what justifiable pride the visitors were addressed in their 
own language by men like Dr. Leo S. Rowe, Dr. James Brown 
Scott, Mr. Kent Cooper, general manager of the Associated Press, 
Mr. Rollo Ogden of the New York Times, and Mr. Charles Lyon 
Chandler, whose easy and fluent Spanish, according to the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger, was a delight to the delegates during their visit 
to that city. Other nationally known business men are equally en- 
thusiastic. Mr. James G. White, the engineer and capitalist, writes : 


During my preparatory and college years, I had four years of Greek, five 
years of Latin, and a little French and German. While I appreciate the cul- 
tural and educational value of both Greek and Latin, I believe that the same 
time spent on French and Spanish would have had almost the same educational 
value, and would have been much more useful during my later years. 

My opinion as to the value of Spanish may perhaps best be demonstrated 
by the fact that, some years ago, I established, both at Penn State and at 
Cornell (from both of which institutions I was graduated), special prizes for 
excellence in Spanish by students of the United States, and other prizes for 
excellence in English by students from Latin-American countries. 
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Without stressing the point too much, may I not, in passing, commend 
Mr. White’s example to your attention ? 

How may the business man who agrees with the point of view of 
President Thomas, Secretary Hoover, and others, help to translate 
his beliefs into facts? I venture to offer some suggestions: 

Let him inform himself fully of actual conditions in his own city, 
and if possible, in his state, both in the elementary and in the sec- 
ondary schools. What subjects are taught? How are they taught? 
How much time is devoted to each? Are the teachers well-prepared ? 
Are they weil-treated? Are the administrative heads men of breadth 
and vision, or narrow-minded pedants and self-seekers? Have the 
schools a soul, or are they mechanical squirrel cages, going the same 
old round in the same old way ? 

Let the business man make himself an influence in guiding the 
educational policies of his city and state. This will take time from his 
private affairs, but unless he is willing to make this sacrifice, he has 
no right to grumble (as I know some of you, in confidence, do) 
about the educational product. 

Let him see that the curriculum bears a relation to the vital needs 
of community and nation. One of these needs is a wholesome, broad- 
minded attitude toward other nations, not only in business, but in all 
our relations. The chief barrier to such a point of view is lack of 
acquaintance. The American's feeling is too often that of Nigger 
Jim in Huckleberry Finn—‘lf a Frenchman is a man, why doan’ he 
talk like a man?” The study of foreign languages helps to remove 
this barrier. Let us encourage the study of French, of German, of 
Italian, and especially of Spanish. Let us educate the “educator,” 
who denies the value of foreign-language study, into a more modern 
attitude ; he’s ready to “flop” when his bluff is called! 

Let the business man insist that the efforts of teachers of foreign 
languages to improve their teaching be encouraged ; that facilities be 
provided to begin the study earlier than is now generally the case, and 
to prolong it beyond the point now generally prevalent; that more 
periods be given to foreign languages in the schools, possibly by cut- 
ting out some of the time-wasting folderols now too much in vogue ; 
and that foreign-language teachers be aided in their efforts to equip 
themselves better for their work, by granting them leaves of absence, 
on part pay, for travel and study in foreign countries, and by arrang- 
ing for exchanges of students and teachers with other countries. 
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We teachers of foreign languages realize that we are not perfect. 
We are now engaged in a nation-wide survey to determine wherein 
we may improve our aims, our methods, and our materials. We need 
your help, your advice, your support, with boards of education and 
administrators. We cannot make bricks without straw. We must 
have more time with our pupils; we must have better-prepared 
teachers. Both of these things mean expenditure, either of new 
funds, or of funds saved by cutting out non-essentials. Help us to 
get them. And as for Spanish in particular, don’t fail to call to 
account the ignoramus who tries to tell his fellow citizens that Spanish 
isn't worth while. You can do this better than we can, because you 
cannot be charged with self-interest. 

In closing, let me urge you to keep in mind the words of Presi- 
dent Thomas, of Secretary Kellogg, of Secretary Hoover, of others 
of similar standing and experience, and particularly this statement 
from Elliot H. Goodwin, Vice-President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States: 


“T believe that modern language instruction in the schools of the 
United States should be encouraged in the interest of American busi- 
ness, in the interest of America’s foreign relations, and in the interest 
of friendly intercourse and peace.” 


Henry GRATTAN DoyLe 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
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BRIEF ARTICLES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
MONOGRAFIAS BIBLIOGRAFICAS MEXICANAS 


Among the volumes which have issued from the press in Mexico during 
1925 and 1926, the series of bibliographical monographs which have appeared 
under the editorship of Genaro Estrada, the Under Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, is deserving of special mention. While it has generally been true 
that Mexican men of letters have held posts of importance in the diplomatic 
world, never before has a series, primarily of bibliographical interest, issued 
from the press of a foreign office. Credit for this accomplishment is largely 
due the editor, one of the younger group of literary men in Mexico, who 
first evinced his interest in bibliography when he issued, in 1916, Los Poetas 
Nuevos de México. Since then he has been assembling further material, and 
encouraging others in similar pursuits, until now, by presidential decree, the 
results of their labors are being made available in printed form. 

The Bibliografia de Amado Nervo, compiled by the editor, was chosen 
to initiate the series because, of all Mexican writers, the work of Nervo is 
both extensive and important. This small volume of thirty-seven pages lists 
the various editions of Nervo’s single works, the books entirely devoted to 
Nervo, and almost two hundred reviews and critical articles. Except in a . 
note, no reference is made to the articles of Nervo which were originally 
published in newspapers or periodicals, probably because most of them are 
to be found in the complete works, edited by Alfonso Reyes, which are listed 
by volumes with contents. While this bibliography is an excellent guide for 
a student who wishes to acquaint himself with Nervo, and while it represents 
much careful compilation, there still remains a place for the specialist who 
is willing to turn the pages of Mexican and foreign periodicals in search 
of articles not included in the Obras Completas. 

The second volume, Marcas de Fuego de las antiguas Bibliotecas me.xi- 
canas, is compiled by Rafael Sala, a Spanish artist. The use of brands as 
bookmarks of the volumes which belonged to monastic libraries in Mexico 
is discussed by the editor briefly, and the artist at greater length, in a 
preliminary note and introduction. In the body of the book over one hundred 
fifty brands are sketched and identified; almost fifty unidentified brands are 
artistically grouped on the succeeding pages. The work is concluded by a 
list of the monasteries whose brands appear in the volume. This unusual 
bibliographical contribution will be of much interest to all owners of branded 
books. : 

The most important of the volumes so far published is the third number, 
Bibliografia de Novelistas mexicanas, compiled by Juan B. Iguiniz, for many 
years the assistant director of the National Library of Mexico. The volume 
is introduced by a sketch of the Mexican novel by Francisco Monterde 
Garcia Icazbalceta, who comments briefly on the most important examples of 
each type. The bibliography is arranged alphabetically and presents almost 250 
authors and nearly 850 titles. A short list of pseudonyms used by Mexican 
novelists, and a title index complete this volume, which will be an indispensible 
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tool for any who wish to study Mexican literature or for librarians who 
handle such material. The volume of 432 pages gives a comprehensive list of 
the fiction produced in the nineteenth century by Mexican writers. 

The fourth volume, a Bibliografia de Cronistas de la Ciudad de México, 
compiled by Manuel Romero de Terreros, opens to American historians vistas 
of the possibilities of local history. In the introductory sketch, the compiler 
introduces the chroniclers, with a brief word concerning the type of material 
each presented and its value. In the bibliography some seventy works of 
direct importance in the history of Mexico City are listed. This volume, 
compiled by a descendant of one of the most important Spanish families in 
Mexico, will introduce a reader to the most important sources of the history 
of the oldest city in North America. 

The fifth volume, the last issued, concerns itself with a description of 
the watermarks of the paper used in Mexico during the sixteenth century. 
Filigranas o Marcas transparentes en Papeles de Nueva Espana del siglo XVI 
is the work of Ramon Mena. The introduction gives an interesting survey of 
the paper situation in Mexico during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
and reprints a document, dated 1740, which is the first license granted for the 
manufacture of paper in Mexico. As the compiler concerns himself only with 
marcas transparentes, he has omitted all reference to paper made in Mexico 
by the natives from maguey—an omission which would lead those unversed in 
Mexican history to believe that the art of paper making was unknown in 
New Spain until the middle of the eighteenth century. Only twenty water- 
marks are illustrated, but these are described in detail as is the paper itself. 
The date of the writing on the paper is offered as an approximate guide to 
the age of the paper. This is not always a fair procedure, for it has been 
found, by an examination of manuscripts in the Garcia Library, that the 
same watermark which appears on paper used in Mexico in 1537 was still 
in use a century later. 

The sixth volume, which is to appear shortly, is a bibliography of Sor 
Juana Inés de la Cruz, compiled by Dorothy Schons and published in English 
in 1925 by the University of Texas Press. In this series the work will appear 
in Spanish, the translation being the work of the editor. Many items have been 
added by the compiler to her original publication, among these being a 
reference to the MS volume of the professions of the nuns of the convent 
of San Gerénimo, to which Sor Juana belonged. 

Following this volume, the unpublished portions of the Biblioteca Mexicana 
of Eguiara y Eguren will appear. Of this work, the first volume, covering 
the letters A-C, was published in 1755; of the unpublished portion, the letters 
D-J, four MS volumes now in the Garcia Library, will be made available 
for the first time in this series. 

The volumes are artistic in appearance, well printed on good paper, but, 
unfortunately, of limited editions. Of the first two volumes, three hundred 
numbered copies were issued. Of the works so far published, that of Iguiniz 
is the most exhaustive and will probably be of value in stimulating an 
interest in Mexican literature outside of Mexico. The value of all would 
have been increased had each item been numbered, thus making ready reference 
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to specific items or editions possible. The editor deserves congratulations for 
having made the series possible. It will help to convince the world that 
Mexico has both writers and thinkers and that all that they require to insure 
productive output is peace and a press. 


Lota SPELL 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 





LAS CLASES DE CONVERSACION DE ESPANOL EN LA 
UNIVERSIDAD DE ILLINOIS 


Organizar una clase de conversaci6n, con probabilidades de éxito, contando 
con alumnos procedentes, no ya de diferentes maestros, sino de distintos centros 
de ensefianza, es uno de los trabajos mas dificiles y el que mas debe preocupar 
a todo maestro que tenga a su cargo un grupo de éstos. Es necesario ante 
todo dar cierta uniformidad a la clase; hacerla homogénea y para eso es 
indispensable empezar por corregir los defectos de pronunciacion. 

Teniendo en cuenta que cuando un estudiante llega a la clase de con- 
versaciOn, tiene, por lo menos dos aflios —cuatro semestres— de estudios 
principalmente gramaticales; que durante ese tiempo se ha prestado poca 
atenciOn a la fonética, habra por tanto que dedicar los primeros esfuerzos a 
conseguir esa uniformidad, valiéndose de las reglas fonéticas. La carencia 
hasta ahora de una obra de esa naturaleza al alcance de los alumnos, ha 
hecho esta labor dificil y a veces imposible. En adelante, disponiendo como 
disponemos ya, de un libro de incalculable valor técnico y pedagdgico, 
publicado por dos autoridades en la materia —un espafiol y un americano— 
debemos hacerle nuestro auxiliar inseparable, si hemos de dar a las clases 
de conversacion la unidad de que al principio carecen, y sin la cual se pierde 
un cincuenta por ciento del trabajo. 

Por supuesto, la fonética, y sobre todo cuando se trata de corregir 
defectos, no es labor de una semana, ni siquiera de un semestre. Al principio 
debe ocupar por entero la hora de clase; después, pasadas dos semanas, puede 
reducirse su estudio gradualmente segun los progresos de los alumnos. Una 
clase semanal haciendo lectura de entonacién para aplicar las reglas estudiadas 
suele ser suficiente. En el segundo semestre basta con hacer un par de 
lecturas mensuales, procurando, eso si, ser muy rigurosos en hacerles observar las 
reglas fonéticas. ; 

Viene después otro problema de mas facil solucién que es el de los 
temas de conversacién. El uso de un libro de texto es de fatales resultados, 
porque limita el campo de accién de maestros y alumnos y da a la clase una 
monotonia que por si sola basta para explicar el fracaso de un profesor. 
Todo lo mas, debe usarse un libro que dé ideas, que sugiera temas practicos, 
pero en modo alguno un libro que se reduzca al manoseado procedimiento de 
un tema en inglas para traducir y usar los modismos dados en la parte de 
espanol, y las consabidas preguntas sobra el asunto. 

Una clase de conversacién, debe tender ante todo y por todos los medios 
a nuestro alcance, a hacer que los alumnos no tengan que traducir lo que 
dicen; acostumbrarles a pensar directamente en espafiol y ésta solo se consigue 
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dandoles temas que les apasionen, les acaloren y ese mismo apasionamiento 
exige cierta rapidez en el empleo de las palabras. Se me dira que en este 
caso, lo que hacen es decir lo que esta mas a su alcance, que es la palabra 
inglesa. Al principio ésto es inevitable, es verdad, pero también he encontrado 
un medio, que explicaré mas tarde, para evitarlo casi en absoluto. 

Ahora bién. ; Qué temas pueden hacer animada una clase de conversacion 
cuyos alumnos no tienen: nada en comin y la mayoria de las veces ni 
siquiera se conocen? La practica me ha demostrado que lo que mas exito 
tiene entre los estudiantes, es la discusién o debate sobre temas de actualidad 
y de todos conocidos, y a ser posible sugeridos por ellos mismos. En mi 
clase se han tratado temas como los siguientes: el divorcio, la ley seca, la 
pena capital, ventajas e inconvenientes de la coeducacion el la Universidad ete. 
Otro muy curioso que apasiono extraordinariamente por haber chicos y chicas 
en la clase fué; ; Busca el hombre a la mujer, o, busca la mujer al hombre? 
Aqui, como es natural, no pudieron ponerse de acuerdo en una hora y hubo 
debate para dos dias. Hemos tenido otros muchos a cual mas originales que 
sostienen la clase en constante animacion y que hace que todos quieran hablar 
a un tiempo y se impacienten cuando alguno tarda demasiado en exponer su 
tesis, o cuando se le interrumpe para hacer correcciones. 

Claro esta que no se reduce a debates todo el trabajo de clase. Esto, 
primero, fatigaria a los alumnos y segundo casi se anularia el trabajo de 
vocabulario, puesto que al preparar las discusiones procuran en lo posible 
reducirse a las palabras que les son conocidas. Con los debates se adquiere 
fluidez, soltura, rapidez, porque se acostumbra la mente a pensar en espafiol; 
pero no se enriquece el vocabulario del estudiante. Y como para adquirir 
éste no hay otro medio que leer y leer, aprovechando el mayor espacio de 
tiempo entre dos sesiones, se les hace leer una comedia corta—de un solo 
acto— para después comentarla y discutirla en clase. Hemos leido entre otras: 
“Rosina es Fragil,” “Mafana de Sol,” “Sin querer,” “El Palacio Triste,” y 
“Ganarse la Vida.” No es necesario hacerles comprar todos estos libros 
puesto que son de uso corriente en las clases y ademas casi todos ellos existen 
en la biblioteca de un College o Universidad. 

En cuanto al peligro de hablar inglés en el calor de una discussi6n, 
lo hemos suprimido por un procedimiento que no sera de gran valor ético pero 
que es de resultados positivos. Se hace pagar un centavo por cada palabra 
extrafa al espanol, que se introduce en la conversacién. De esta multa no se 
escapa ni la misma profesora. Y como yo tengo dos horas de principiantes 
antes de la clase de conversaciOn, resulta que inconscientemente, digo mas 
palabras en inglés que los mismos americanos. Raro es el dia que no tengo 
que pagar cinco centavos y en cambio hay varios alumnos que atin no han 
tenido una sola multa por introducir palabras inglesas en la conversaci6n. 

La tesorera es una alumna, y un alumno el secretario. Al final de cada 
clase dan cuenta del estado de los ingresos, y con lo que se recaude tendremos 
al fin del afio una comida espafiola, donde tampoco se permitira hablar una 
sola palabra en inglés. 


M. pe Mayo 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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CABINET FILES FOR SPANISH CLASSES 


Although many articles have been written about realia we have seen no 
reference to clippings and pictures. Realia always interests modern language 
teachers. The main difficulty seems to be in preserving the accumulating 
material in a form in which it can be readily used, so for more than twenty 
years here at Wellesley College the Spanish department has used two filing 
cabinets. We file every worth-while article and picture we can find dealing 
with Spain, her colonies, and Spanish America. As a result, we have an 
invaluable store of material, much of which is not available in book form; 
for example, personal interviews with individuals, current opinion on new 
literature, the political situation, new music, scientific investigations, educa- 
tional movements, etc. 

Having found post cards too small to use satisfactorily we cut up our 
copies of La Esfera, mount for class use the most important pictures, which 
are usually eight inches by ten inches, on cardboard thirteen inches by sixteen 
inches, file these in one cabinet and the unmounted pictures in manila folders 
in the other cabinet. Thus, in addition to text material for ourselves, we 
provide realia for classroom and Spanish club. 

This winter when three Spanish artists, Ramon, Valentin de Zubiarre, 
and Lépez Mezquita, were holding exhibitions of their work in Boston, we 
were very glad to be able to go to our file on contemporary painters and 
post six or eight colored prints of each artist. Later, when a group of 
students was making a study of Spanish painting we were able to give them 
more colored prints than many museums in the United States would have 
been able to offer. 

We always post on the wall by the cabinet a list of all titles indexed on 
the folders so one can see at a glance the subjects covered. 

Such a system can be used for both high-school and college work and 
developed according to the special needs of the institution. It is surprising how 
soon one learns to use such files, and how invaluable they at once become. 
I suppose there is hardly a day when we do not consult our cabinets. A list 
of the headings which we have used may be of help to some teachers of 
Spanish, though after one has started the files new groups are naturally 
suggested from time to time. It is a great satisfaction to see the clippings 
and pictures increase in number and value when once the collection is started. 


ESPANA 

Academia, Ateneo, Bibliotecas Arquitectura y Jardines 
Alcala de Henares Arte Antiguo 
Alfonso XII y Familia Asturias 
Andalucia (Véase Granada, Cordoba, Avila 

Sevilla) Baroja 
Andorra Bécquer 
Aragon Benavente 
Arqueologia (Véase Romanos Blasco Ibanez 


[ruinas] ) Burgos 


ott kek ebro 
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Calderon de la Barea 


Cano, Alonso 
Carnaval 
Carrére 
Castilla (Véase Avila, Burgos, Ma- 
drid, Salamanca, Santander, Sego- 
via, Toledo, Valladolid) 
Catalufia, Barcelona 
Cervantes—Centenario 
Critica 
Don Quijote 
Obras 


Vida 


Varias 


Ciencia 

Clericalismo 

Colonias etc. 

Conquistadores de América 

Cordoba 

Corridas de Toros 

Costumbres 

Cuentos (Véase Blasco Ibaiez, Pardo 
Bazan, etc.) 

Dicenta 

Don Juan 


Drama—antiguo (Véase Calderon, 
Lope de Vega) 
moderno 1700-1875 


contemporaneo (Véase Bena- 


vente, Martinez Sierra, 
Marquina, Pérez, Galdos, 


Quintero, etc.) 


Escorial 

Espronceda 

Escultura 

Extranjero—Opinion sobre Espafia 
Relaciones 

Feminismo 

Fiestas (Véase Carnaval, Navidad, 


Juegos Florales) 
Filipinas 
Galicia 
Gibraltar 
Goya 
Granada 
Greco, El 





HIsPANIA 


Historia antigua (Hasta 1480) 
(Véase Arqueologia y Romanos ) 
1480-1805 
El Dos de Mayo 1808 
1805-1868 
1868-1875 
1875- 
Iglesia Catodlica 
Instruccion Publica (Véase Univer- 
sidades ) 
Juegos Florales 
Judios—Sepharadim etc. 
Juanes 
Lengua—Dialectos, Glosarios, Grama- 
tica 
Libros—Critica 
Literatos 
Literatura—Origen 
Antigua hasta 1700 
(Véase Drama, Novela, 
Poesia ) 
1700-1900 (Véase Drama, 
Novela, Poesia) 
1900 hasta nuestros dias 
Lope de Vega 
Madrid 
Mapas (Véase Historia) 
Marquina 
Martinez Sierra 
Menéndez y Pelayo 
Morales el Divino 
Murillo 
Musica—Opera, Regional, Zarzuela 
Navarra 
Navidad y Reyes 
Novela—antigua 
moderna (Véase Pardo Ba- 
zan, Pereda, Valera, etc.) 
contemporanea 
Ordenes (Calatrava, Santiago, etc.) 
Palacio Valdés 
Pardo Bazan 
Pereda 
Pérez de Ayala 
Pérez Gald6s—Critica 
Vida 
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Pintores—modernos 
contemporaneos 
Poesia—antigua 
moderna 
contemporanea 
Politicos (No republicanos) 
(Republicanos ) 
Portugal 
Prado—Cuadros espafioles 
Cuadros extranjeros 
Quintero, Los Hermanos 
Reformas—Protection to children, 
animals, prison reform, temperance, 
lottery 


Ribera 

Romanos—Ruinas (Véase Arqueolo- 
gia) 

Romanticismo 


“Royalty” (menos Alfonso y Familia) 
“Myself” por Infanta Eu- 

lalia 

Rueda, Salvador 


LA AMERICA 


Altamirano, Ignacio Manuel 
América Central—Geografia, Historia 


(Véase Costa 
Rica, etc.) 
Literatura 
Andrade, Olegario Victor 
Antillas, Las— Geografia, Historia 


Literatura 
Araucanos 
Arboleda, Julio 
Argentina—Geografia, Historia 


Literatura 
Argentina—Prosa 
Arte 
Aztecas 


Bello, Andrés 

Blanco, Fombona, Rufino 

Bolivar, Simon 

Bolivia—Geografia, Historia 
Literatura 

Brasil—Geografia, Historia 
Literatura 

Caro, José Eusebio 
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Salamanca 

Santander 

Sevilla 

Sociologia—Labor conditions, Lace in- 
dustry (Véase Reformas) 

Sorolla 

“Spanish Interests in N.Y., etc. 

Sports—Pelota, etc. 

Teatro—Actores, casas, trajes 

Toledo 

Traducciones al espafiol 

Traducciones al inglés 

Trajes 

Unamuno, Miguel de 

Universidades (Véase 
Publica) 

Valencia 

Valera 

Valle Inclan 

Vascongadas, Provincias 

Velazquez 

Zuloaga 


ESPANOLA 


Caro, Miguel Antonio 
Casal, Julian del 
Clasicismo y Romanticismo 
Colombia—Geografia, Historia 
Literatura 
Costa Rica-—Geografia, Historia ( Véa- 
se América Central) 


” 


Instruccién 


Literatura 
Cuba—Geografia, Historia (Véase 
Antillas) 
Literatura 
Cuentos Cortos 
Chile—Geografia, Historia (Véase 


Tacna y Arica) 
Literatura 
Chocano, José Santos 
Dario, Rubén 
Diaz Mirén, Salvador 
Drama y Opera 
Echeverria, Esteban 
Ecuador—Geografia, Historia 
Literatura 
Ercilla vy Zuniga, Alonso de 
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Garcilaso de la Vega 
Gauchos 
Gomez de Avellaneda, Gertrudis 
Gomez Carrillo, Enrique 
Gonzalez Martinez, Enrique 
Guatemala—Geografia, Historia 
(Véase América Cen- 
tral) 
Literatura 
Gutiérrez Najera, Manuel 
Hernandez, José (Véase Gauchos ) 
Herrera y Reissig, Julio 
Historia de la América Espanola 
(Véase Méjico, Colombia, etc.) 
Heredia, José Maria 
Incas 
Indios (Véase Araucanos, Aztecas, 
Incas ) 
Isaacs, Jorge 
Jaimes, Freyre, Ricardo 
Las Casas, Fray Bartolomé de 
Lugones, Leopoldo 
Marmol, José 
Marti, José 
Méjico- -Geogratfia, Historia 
Literatura 
Mercado, Julio 
Mistral, Gabriela 
Mitre, Bartolomé 
Monroe, Doctrina 
Nervo, Amado 
Historia 
(Véase América Cen- 
tral) 
Literatura 
Nicaragua—Canal 
Novelistas 


Nicaragua—Geografia, 


Nueva Granada 
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Olmedo, José Joaquin 

Ortiz, José Joaquin 

Palma, Ricardo 

Panamericana, Union 

Panama—Geografia, Historia ( Véase 
Colombia ) 


Literatura 
Paraguay—Geografia, Historia 
Literatura 
“Pastores, Los” 
Periddicos 
Perti—Geografia, Historia (Véase 
Tacna y Arica) 


Literatura 
Puerto Rico—Geografia, Historia 
(Véase Antillas) 
Literatura 
Rodo, José Enrique 
Rodriguez Larreta, Enrique 
Romances en Chile, Nuevo Méjico, 
Puerto Rico 
Santo Domingo—Geografia, Historia 
(Véase Antillas) 
Sarmiento, Domingo Faustino 
Silva, José Asuncién 
Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz 
Tacna y Arica 
Sociedad Hispanica 
Ugarte, Manuel 
Uruguay—Geografia, Historia 
Literatura 


Valdés, Gabriel de la Concepcion 
(“Placido”) 

Valencia, Guillermo 
Venezuela—Geografia, Historia 


Literatura 
Zorrilla de San Martin, Juan 


THE ENGLISH-MEXICAN CLASS 


Are teachers of Spanish taking advantage of the Mexican immigration 
of the last few years? A goodly portion of the population of Mexico has 
moved into the United States and distributed itself over a large part of our 


country, especially the southwestern quarter. 


Most of these immigrants are 


in a receptive mood as far as the study of our language is concerned. A large 
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part of them, however, look forward to a return to their native land and are 
apt to be shy of any movement savoring of a design upon their patriotism or 
religion. Here, the modern language teacher prepared with a cosmopolitan 
attitude should be able to render a service to these foreign students of our 
language, make a contribution to international good-will, and obtain something 
of immediate profit to himself and his students of Spanish in high school or 
college. 

As a suggestion to fellow teachers, the writer wishes to outline his plan 
for an English-Mexican class evolved in the past year. The idea originated 
in a former location with the entrance of several children of New-Mexican 
Spanish descent into the. beginners’ class of high-school Spanish. Here was 
a case of children, bilingual in a measure, perfecting themselves in their 
ancestral tongue in a group of English students making a start by means of 
the prevalent translation devices. With his notes from Espinosa on New- 
Mexican Spanish the instructor was ready to appreciate dialectal peculiarities, 
while insisting on correct Castilian forms. The presence of students with an 
inherited Spanish linguistic expression and psychology proved an advantage, 
and even inspiration, once the teacher had learned to appreciate and utilize it. 
In the present location, the Mexican colony is small with no representatives in 
the Spanish classes of the public schools. The need of an English-Spanish 
contact is being met by the gathering, twice a week, of a group of Mexicans 
varying from six to a dozen with about an equal number of students from 
the high school and junior college. The personnel of this latter section 
varies, as attendance is voluntary. The plan of work centers around transla- 
tion —our Mexicans, with the aid of their instructor, translating English into 
Spanish while the English-speaking students translate Spanish into English. 
Both sets of students thus get the benefit of hearing a new language read 
and used in textual discussion. The Mexicans, all men in this case, are 
provided with readers from the elementary grades. The instructor or a 
student assistant reads the text, sentence by sentence. The learners thus get 
the pronunciation while the English students are given the thought which is 
expressed immediately in Spanish. In the second half of the period, the 
procedure is reversed. The Mexicans, previously admonished that the other 
group is listening intently, take turns in reading the Spanish from the text 
used by the English students, while these latter follow sentence by sentence 
with their own rendering of the Spanish thought. Here the English students 
evince interest in the Spanish pronunciation and expression, and their coadjutors 
are as eager to catch the English expression of thought just given in their native 
tongue. Some supplementary devices are used, among them translation of the 
spoken sentence without the visual aid of the printed text. 

The above program leads the way to such elaborations as may present 
themselves in a spontaneous way. The writer is no friend to forced conversa- 
tion as a classroom device, believing that it should be preceded by a sufficiently 
long incubation period of auditory impressions. But conversation will naturally 
develop in due time in such a situation, now in one tongue, now in the other. 
The main procedure may be prosaic, it may not appeal to the partisans of 
certain methods, but it seems to have a businesslike appeal to those interested 
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in learning, while it affords a dignified meeting place for people whose 
intercourse would be difficult if not impracticable in the ordinary course of 
social and business events. 


J. Francis LeEMon 


loca JUNIOR COLLEGE 
loLA, KANSAS 


AMERICAN HISPANISTS HONORED BY THE KING OF SPAIN 


We have been officially informed that His Majesty, Alfonso XIII, has 
recently honored three more American scholars by creating them Knights 
Commander with Plaque (Comendadores con Placa) of the Royal Order of 
Isabella the Catholic. The American scholars concerned are Professor Herbert 
Eugene Bolton of the University of California, one of the most distinguished 
of American historians, Professor Julian Moreno-Lacalle, Dean of the 
Spanish School of Middlebury College, and President Paul D. Moody of 
Middlebury College. We offer our sincere congratulations to our friends and 
colleagues, and are very grateful to His Majesty for this new honor which 
he has shown, not only to American scholarship, but also to The American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish. 


PROFESSOR COESTER RETURNS TO THE UNITED STATES 


During the year 1925-26 Professor Coester has been on leave of absence 
from Stanford University and has spent his time in study and travel. The winter 
he spent in study and research in the libraries at Washington, New York, and 
Boston. In the spring months he traveled through Brazil, Uruguay, and Argen- 
tina. During his stay in Buenos Aires he was invited by the University of La 
Plata to lecture on the “Relaciones culturales y politicas entre las dos Américas.” 
In June he voyaged to Spain via Portugal and was one of the speakers at the 
opening of the Curso de Verano at the Centro de Estudios Historicos, Madrid. 
He will return to Stanford in December. 

















REVIEWS 


El espafiol de América y el latin vulgar 

In Tomo I, Cuaderno 10, of the publications of the Instituto de Filologia of 
the University of Buenos Aires, there appears a Spanish translation of an article 
by Professor Max L. Wagner of the University of Berlin. The original article 


appeared in Zeit. f. rom. Phil., 1920. The Spanish version is entitled El espanol 
de América y el latin vulgar. 


The comparison of the spread of Spanish throughout Spanish America with 
the spread of Vulgar Latin throughout western Europe has probably occurred 
to all of us who are interested in the subject. It was many hundreds of years 
after the Roman conquest of Gaul and Spain before Latin had supplanted the 
indigenous speeches. In fact, in the Pyrenees Mountains, Latin has not yet suc- 
ceeded in supplanting an indigenous speech. Moreover, in French Brittany a 
non-Latin speech is still used. The Breton language is a descendant of the 
ancient Celtic that was spoken in Gaul and Britain before the Roman conquest. 
It is generally believed that Celtic disappeared entirely from Gaul, and was 
brought back by Celts who fled from the British Isles when these were invaded 
by the Germans. At any rate, Latin and its modern descendants, the Romance 
languages, have replaced the indigenous languages in all of continental western 
Europe that formed a part of the Roman empire, except in the Pyrenees and 
French Brittany. 

In Spanish America the Spanish language is still spreading slowly but 
steadily. In some Spanish-American countries, such as Mexico and Peru, fully 
half of the people still speak the indigenous languages. In the Argentine and in 
Uruguay, on the other hand, the indigenous languages have disappeared, except 
as spoken by a relatively small number of Indians that are, for the most part, 
confined in special reservations. This is due to the fact that the natives of this 
part of South America were nomadic, uncivilized Indians, and few in number. 
Their fate has been similar to that of the Indians of the United States. In 
Mexico and Peru the Indians were more numerous, and more highly organized, 
so that they have kept tenaciously many of their habits. But in Mexico and Peru, 
Spanish is the language of all cultivated people; it can be understood and spoken 
by all classes in the cities, and in the rural districts it is the language that the 
Indians of the several tribes use when they communicate with one another. 
That is to say, Spanish is the “common language.” Slowly Spanish is still sup- 
planting these many Indian speeches. If an Indian boy in some rural district 
goes to school or removes toa city, he must learn Spanish. In the course of time 
the indigenous languages of Spanish America will almost certainly become ex- 
tinct in the presence of the dominant and cultivated Spanish language, but it may 
take several hundred years more before the native speeches disappear entirely. 
And it is possible that they may exist for an indefinite period in some outlying 
districts, as the Celtic dialects still live in parts of the British Isles. 

Wagner, in his discussion of the spread of Spanish in America, makes the 
point that the language of the West Indian Islands and of the Gulf Coast of 
North and South America is characteristically Andalusian, because these regions 
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were settled first and the first settlers came from southern Spain. The language 
of other parts of Spanish America more closely resembles general Spanish, be- 
cause the later settlers came from all parts of Spain. This may be true. We 
have all noticed how much more distinctly the people of Central Mexico pro- 
nounce final s and medial d, than do the inhabitants of Vera Cruz or of Havana. 
But I suspect the cause is quite other. It seems likely that the Andalusians 
chose preferably as their dwelling place in the new land those regions where the 
climate is warm and moist as in Andalusia, while the Castilians preferred the 
dry, cool highlands of Central Mexico, Colombia, and Peru. 

It is surprising to what degree the popular Spanish of America has devel- 
oped along the same lines that the popular language of Spain has followed. Thus, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, -x- and j have become the modern jota wherever 
Spanish is spoken and in all classes, high and low, in spite of the fact that the 
first Spanish colonists who came to America most probably pronounced medial .r 
as “sh” and j; like the modern French 7 in juste. 

Speaking of the widespread use of vos hablas, vos tenés, etc., for tu hablas, 
tu tienes, etc., in Spanish America, Wagner says: “En la mayoria de los paises 
hispanoamericanos el tu no se usa en la conversacion vulgar o familiar.” 

As evidence of this assertion he gives in a note reference to articles that 
treat the Spanish of South America and of Central America, and he adds: “Lo 
mismo ocurre en México y en las Antillas.” No authority is given for the latter 
statement. But, as any one knows who has travelled in Spanish America, the 
“voseo” is restricted to South America and Central America. It is rarely heard 
in Porto Rico, Cuba, or Mexico, except possibly in the extreme south of Mexico. 
In the Revista de Filologia Espanola, VIII, 4 (1921), pages 389-390, Pedro 
Henriquez Urefia sums up the use of vos correctly as follows: 


No es raro tropezar con afirmaciones generales que atribuyen a toda la América 
espafiola el voseo o uso del pronombre vos y formas verbales correspondientes. Pero tales 
generalizaciones son infundadas, porque mas de la tercera parte de la poblacién de la 
América espafola ignora el uso del vos. El voseo existe en la mayor parte de la América 
del Sur, se extiende a toda la América Central, incluyendo el Estado mexicano de Chiapas, 
y ha pasado al papiamento de Curazao. Pero el vos no existe en México, fuera de Chiapas. 
Igualmente falta en el Sudoeste hispanico de los Estados Unidos, y podria decirse que falta 
totalmente en las Antillas espafolas (Cuba, Santo Domingo, Puerto Rico), si no fuera 
porque en Cuba quedan, rezagados entre los campesinos de la provincia del Camagiiey, restos 
de voseo, que en otro tiempo fué mas comun, aunque nunca general en la isla. México y 
las Antillas son, pues, regiones, no de voseo, sino de tuteo, como la mayor parte del Peru. 


So far as I am aware no one has attempted to explain why South America 
prefers vos in familiar speech, while North America prefers tu. This would 
make an interesting study and might throw light on several problems, such as 
the sources of the colonists and the dates of the settlements. 

In both North and South America the familiar plural is ustedes and not 
vosotros, which is also true in much of southern Spain. 

To what degree, if any, did the indigenous languages of Gaul and Spain af- 
fect the phonology of the Latin spoken there? And to what degree if any have the 
native languages affected the phonology of American Spanish? These questions 
have not been answered satisfactorily. Let us hope that this matter may be 
studied with instruments of scientific precision before it is too late. It would be 
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well if the speech habits of the Spanish-speaking people of the Maya country 
were compared with those of the Mayas, the speech habits of the Spanish-speak- 
ing people of Cuzco with those of the Quechuans, and so forth. We know with 
some approach to accuracy the changes in the Spanish vocabulary of America 
that are due to Indian influences, but we know little as to what changes, if any, 
have been caused in enunciation. On the frame-work of Spanish, that is to say, 
on its morphology and syntax, the Indian languages have had no effect whatever. 


E. C. Hits 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





El Ama de la Casa. Comedia en dos actos por Gregorio Martinez Sierra. Au- 
thorized edition, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary by Arthur L. 
Owen. Boston: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1926. xlv+128 pages (text, 
pages 1-89). 

In the slowly growing, but increasingly valuable “Hispanic Series,” under 
the general editorship of Professor Fitz-Gerald, contemporary dramatic litera- 
ture finds a fitting representative in Professor Owen's edition of Martinez 
Sierra’s two-act play in prose, El ama de la casa. The author, one of Spain's 
outstanding men of letters, needs no introduction to American teachers of Span- 
ish. Selections from his Teatro de ensuetio and an excellent edition of his 
Cancion de cuna were provided by Professor Espinosa some years ago (1917 and 
1921, respectively), and in Hispanra (November, 1922, and February, 1923) 
Miss Frances Douglas studied extensively various phases of the author’s work. 
As an admirable complement to the works just mentioned and as a splendid aid 
to a further appreciation of the versatile novelist and dramatist, El ama de la 
casa is sure to be welcomed by teachers and students alike. The simplicity of plot 
and language, the wholesomeness of atmosphere, and the pervading note of op- 
timism make the play excellent material for reading early in the Spanish course. 
Since so many of our students of Spanish never advance beyond the second year, 
it is most desirable that such works of genuine literature be made available in 
carefully prepared editions. 

Professor Owen's edition of El ama de la casa is a careful and scholarly 
piece of work. Like all editors of texts for the use of students of varying de- 
grees of preparation, he is confronted with the problem of avoiding the sins of 
over-annotation and those of insufficient annotation. In the editor’s own words, 
“Having seen something of the enormous variation of opinion among teachers 
as to the supposedly average attainments of such students [those who have com- 
pleted the usual elementary course in high school or college, for whom the text 
is edited], the editor has little hope of escaping the double criticism of having 
explained too much—and too little.” Let us hasten to reassure the editor on this 
point: we confidently believe that few teachers of the text will have occasion to 
charge him with sin in either direction. To the reviewer it seems that everything 
needing explanation has found a place either in the notes or in the vocabulary, 
and yet there is nowhere an impression of surfeit of explanation. Only occa- 
sionally has it seemed that the device of cross-reference to previous explanation 
might have been used satisfactorily, though concerning the use of cross-refer- 
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ences many conflicting opinions may be heard. The notes are sober and to the 
point, with no display of erudition of the sort that is usually meaningless to a 
lamentably large number of our undergraduates. 

Particular attention should be called to the Introduction which Professor 
Owen has provided for his edition. In this part of his work the editor deals not 
merely with the play in question, but gives us also, along with an excellent sum- 
mary of Martinez Sierra’s career and a comprehensive appreciation of his liter- 
ary art, an analysis of many of his most important literary productions, both 
novels and plays. The list of the author’s works (included in the “Biblio- 
graphical Note” of the Introduction) is a long one and it would scarcely be pos- 
sible or desirable in a school text to summarize all of them. Yet, in the present 
instance, in spite of the limitations of space, the editor has given us a very com- 
plete survey of Martinez Sierra's work as a whole and one entirely adequate to 
the needs of any student in our schools and colleges. The Introduction may well 
be recommended to students who wish to read further in the author’s works. 

In mechanical and typographical features the volume presents the excellence 
and neatness which users of the series to which it belongs are wont to expect. 
Only an occasional typographical error has escaped the vigilance of the editor 
and his publishers. Of these only two, perhaps, need be noted here: page 8, line 
12, “como solo es quiere” (read se), and page 19, line 22, “ir alla guerra” (read 
ala). Others are of minor importance and can be easily controlled by the reader. 


Joun M. Hite 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


Zalacain el Aventurero, Historia de las buenas andanzas y fortunas de Martin 
Zalacain de Urbia, por Pio Baroja. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary by S. L. Millard Rosenberg and Laurence D. Bailiff. Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1926. vi+256. 

It is almost incredible, but, to the best of my knowledge, it is true, that 
American students of the contemporary Spanish novel have had to wait twenty- 
five years for an American textbook edition of a novel by the chief of present- 
day Spanish novelists, Pio Baroja. American teachers of Spanish have been 
solicited to offer to their students Blasco Ibafiez’s apocalyptic vision purporting 
to be the battle of the Marne, as representative of the best in current Spanish 
fiction, and such fifth-raters as Pérez Escrich and Luis Ballesteros have been 
caressed and massaged by perspiring American editors. But Baroja has been 
shunned. Doctors Rosenberg and Bailiff merit a resounding salvo of hallelujahs 
for being less backward than some others, and I hereby fire off one gun. 

The book is outfitted with an excellent photo of Don Pio himself, as a 
frontispiece, an /ndice, a 12-page Introduction, about 170 pages of reading matter, 
6 and a fraction pages of Notes, about 60 pages of Vocabulary, and a page of 
Bibliography. It will be observed that the text is unencumbered with Cuestion- 
arios, Repasos de Gramdatica, Ejercicios, Locuciones, or other such bric-a-brac of 
the newer pedagogy. 

The Introduction by the editors is one of the most attractive features of the 
book. An interesting and judicious account is given of the life of Baroja, with 
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descriptions of his works through the year 1924. The editors, for one thing, 
have registered partial dissent with the amazing dictum, circulated by Bell and 
Northup, to the effect that Baroja, while not quite like the Russian masters, is 
nevertheless markedly deficient in humor. The objection might have been in- 
sisted upon more vigorously, in the interest of ordinary accuracy. Fully one- 
third of Baroja’s immense picture-gallery reveals the activity of an eye excep- 
tionally sensitive to details that are of the very bone and marrow of humor. 
Even his most somber tomes are shot through with sprightly, albeit pithy, ironic 
comment and implication. The very shrugs of his self-reliant heroes, in the 
presence of considerations of metaphysical nebulosity, constitute a sardonic com- 
mentary. A reader of Baroja for many years, I have met literally scores of 
types who have made me chuckle, several of them masterpieces of their kind. 
Cervantes himself could not well have improved upon the famous vagabond 
Elisabide. Zalacain is rich in such types. In Spanish literature since Cervantes, 
I defy anyone to’cite an example of humorous portraiture more convincingly 
carried through than that of Tellagorri, un viejo cinico (Zalacain), one of the 
most engaging scoundrels I have met since Cellini swaggered about Florence. 
In general, the editors have succeeded in rendering justice to this and other 
aspects, good and bad, of Baroja’s work. 

In the novel itself, exclusive of the running titles, which read Adventurero 
throughout, there occur about 25 misprints, none of which destroys the sense. 

The Vocabulary is meant to be complete, and is in general entirely satis- 
factory. In three cases—accidentado, anathema, zortsico—the editors have re- 
ferred to the Notes without indicating the number of the page or line annotated. 
The fact is unimportant, except for the last word, which is of frequent occur- 
rence. “Capullo, cocoon” is not apt for p. 59, 1. 25. “Cartelén, bill, sign,” as used 
on p. 168, 1. 33, would be called a “chart” in the mid-west. “Cuarto, copper coin 
worth about 29/1000 of a peseta” seems far-fetched. Why not say: “An old 
coin, worth about 3 céntimos, or half a cent”? 

The Notes, on the other hand, are apparently not meant to be complete, but 
assume a well-informed reader who can make shift with an irreducible minimum 
of help. They cover 6 pages. Consulting José (Heath), which has the same 
number of pages of text (170), one finds 31 pages of Notes. The disproportion 
becomes the more striking in view of the fact that Zalacain, where the space 
given to notes is relatively so meager, actually contains much more material that 
would lend itself to note-explanation than does José, dealing as the former does 
with the last years of the Carlist wars. I would suggest that, in a second edition, 
the Notes be fattened somewhat. Specifically, the Notes might treat the following : 

P. 132, 1. 9: Doiia Blanca. Is she the historical wife, relative, mistress, or 
governess of the Pretender, or what is she doing with him? 

P. 145, 1. 32: Carlos VII. A cross-reference to p. 68, 1. 19 would be useful, 
and would be in accord with the policy of the editors elsewhere. 

P. 167, 1. 10 ff. : oniquillo. Is it the diminutive of dnique, is it a Basque word, 
or what do the editors think it is? 

P. 179, 1. 1: St.-Jean Pied de Port. The information that Baroja began the 
novel in this place (see Baroja, Paéginas Escogidas) would suggest his intimate 
knowledge of the terrain, and would be as important as most notes. 
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The following notes could be considerably improved: 

P. 18, 1. 10: “When the direct noun or pronoun object precedes the verb a 
corresponding conjunctive pronoun object is usually placed before the verb also.” 
This is in part ambiguous, if not meaningless, to students in second or third- 
year Spanish. It would help to read: “ . . . or disjunctive pronoun. .. .” 

P. 40, 1.6: es etc. “Should be estd . . .” Note gets nowhere, since there are 
two eses in the line. 

P. 47,1. 11: si te las comes. “Comer is usually reflexive if a direct object is 
expressed.” Inadequately explained, and might be expanded into a respectable- 
sized note. 

P. 111, 1. 16: el tipo aquel, “ie., aquel tipo.” No word of explanation is given 
as to this phenomenon. 

P. 128, 1. 31: “digdis for diga.” (The speech of one speaking incorrect 
Spanish is being commented on.) The context demands decid, not diga. Cf. 
Baroja’s own illustration, “hagdts por haced,” p. 128, 1. 15. 

P. 168, 1. 3: “. . . after having repeated their harvest.” Probably meant to 
be reaped. 

Moreover the usefulness of the Notes is somewhat impaired by a lack of 
correspondence between the page numbers listed with the Notes, and the pages 
referred to in the novel itself. I have noted many cases in which the page and line 
given with the note do not fit the novel. There are 7 errors of only 1 or 2 lines; 
the others range from 4 lines to 15 or 20 pages, and 3 references I couldn't find 
at all, after diligent search. 

But in spite of the unsatisfactory condition of the Notes, lovers of Baroja 
may well find a place for the text in their second- and third-year classes. It 
contains a rapidly moving story of Carlist adventure, into which are set many 
splendid etchings in miniature, chief among which is the immortal Tellagorri. 
It is romance made plausible, and a capital introduction to one of the foremost 
of Spanish writers. In a class of 25 second-year students, not conspicuous for 
guile in expressing their opinions, the greenest freshmen and the few critical 
sophisticates were alike enthusiastic over the novel’s spontaneity and life-like- 
ness. The editors selected a good text for their joint labors. 


N. W. Eppy 
UnIversity oF MICHIGAN 





Altar Mayor, novela por Concha Espina. Madrid: Renacimiento, 1926. 


Acabamos de recibir la ultima novela de Concha Espina, Altar Mayor. 
Sobrados motivos habia para esperar que la insigne escritora que habia logrado 
fraguar obras de arte literario tan bellas como La esfinge maragata, El metal de 
los muertos y Tierras del Aquilén despertase de nuevo en nosotros la admiracion 
espontanea que suscita siempre el arte verdadero. Y terminada nuestra lectura 
de nuevo confesamos que hemos andado vagando por uno de los palacios del arte, 
y cual si hubiésemos abandonado por el momento los recintos que encierran las 
obras del Greco y de Velazquez quedamos hondamente emocionados. 

La triste historia de una bellisima joven asturiana, alma de una sensibilidad y 
fortaleza extraordinarias, que sabe triunfar sobre las flaquezas humanas y de un 
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hombre bueno y malo, valiente y cobarde como muchos, eso es, en breve, esta 
obra. Teresina es como Gloria de Galdés una joven que vive, ama y sufre, y es 
un simbolo de nuestra vida en este valle de. lagrimas. Es una mujer que cono- 
cemos y a quien hemos visto llorar y sufrir. Nos resignamos, como ella, porque 
comprendemos que de las dos vidas paralelas a que hace referencia Benavente en 
La noche del sabado ella ha sabido vivir la vida del espiritu y que ésa es la que 
cuenta. No odiemos a Javier. Es un hombre verdaderamente humano por sus 
vacilaciones, traiciones y cobarde corazon. Y si ha profanado los deberes y 
juramentos mas sagrados ha sido porque su flaca naturaleza triunfa siempre 
sobre lo bueno de su ser. Teresina ha penetrado en el fondo de su alma y ha 
pronunciado el fallo absoluto. Javier es un “cobarde.” 

Concha Espina tiene sobre todo el don de poder despertar en nosotros hondas 
emociones en presencia del dolor. En ella el sentimiento de la vida es triste por 
la misma razon que puede en ciertos momentos u ocasiones conducir a la felici- 
dad, a la alegria. El arte de Grecia y el arte de Espafia se han unido para crear 
un arte nuevo que se afirma en la esperanza humana en algo vago, mistico, 
siempre preferible a lo actual, pero que las almas sabidoras de la vida comprenden 
desde el primer momento de st: vida racional que no se puede realizar. De alli 
esa vaga y dulce melancolia, ese mistico abandono a la vida misma, esa temblorosa 
sensibilidad y esa suprema resignaciOn cristiana que campean en la obra de la 
incomparable Concha Espina. Si en la vida no podremos encontrar la felicidad 
a que aspiramos podremos por lo menos realizar algo que valga la pena de 
vivirla por medio del sacrificio. La filosofia de la vida como la comprende esta 
insigne espanola esta encerrada en el siguiente pasaje de su Altar Mayor: 

— Sefior de los Villares: todas las esperanzas terrenas no pueden ir mas 
lejos de una espantosa realidad, que es la Muerte. Y para darnos algun fruto 
han de convertirse en altruismo, desinterés, benevolencias y ternuras llenas de 
sacrificios. Esta actitud, solo compatible con la inteligencia y la comprension, 
nos hace sonreir y aun gozar sagrademente en el renunciamiento y la miseri- 
cordia; pero nunca nos hara felices, porque el Dolor, hijo de los siglos, “es mas 
pesado que las arenas del Mar.” 

Altar Mayor es otro triunfo notable en la brillante carrera literaria de Con- 
cha Espina. El Altar Mayor de Covadonga, la cuna de la nacionalidad espafiola y 
simbolo eterno de la Espaiia grande y gloriosa, se ha convertido, gracias al verbo 
magico de la ilustre escritora, en el Altar Mayor al cual todos debemos home- 
naje, el arte. 

AvreELio M. Espinosa 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
CALIFORNIA 


Spanische Kunst von Greco bis Goya, von Hugo Kehrer. Miinchen: Hugo 
Schmidt Verlag, 1926. 250 illustrations; 364 pages and an appendix of 
XXXVII pages of architectural illustrations. 

Kehrer is professor of the history of art at the University of Munich and 
particularly of Spanish art. A number of separate works on Greco, Zurbaran, 

Murillo, Goya attest his competence, a competence which has also been recog- 
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nized on the Spanish side, for the “Real Academia de la Historia” in Madrid has 
chosen him as one of its members. 

In his Spanische Kunst Kehrer has attempted, with great sympathy and 
insight into the soul of Spain, to give a synthesis of his previous studies and to 
set forth those qualities which must be looked upon as distinctly Spanish. To 
those steeped in the viewpoint and color sense of Italian art, Spanish art was 
frequently a closed book, or seemed somber to the point of cruelty. Kehrer’s 
studies in the art and architecture of Italy under his great master, Heinrich 
WoOlfflin, and his many visits to all parts of Spain, qualify him well for the task 
undertaken. He is thoroughly aware of the fact that there are deep-going dif- 
ferences between the Castilian and the Andalusian and the Arragonian, to name 
but a few contrasts, yet he maintains, and rightly, that these differences become 
insignificant beside all that which the different parts hold in common when con- 
trasted with Italian art, its great sister. ‘The Italians, too, feel that difference : 
Murillo’s Madonna Corsini in Rome they call the “Gypsy Madonna” because they 
feel her to be foreign to them; as a matter of fact, she is a typical Sevillian, a 
type which Murillo portrayed with predilection. 

One difference between Italian and Spanish art, and one that is character- 
istically Spanish for the period discussed by Kehrer, becomes very evident in the 
manner in which the respective nationals paint their saints: in the Spanish 
monks there is a religious intensity which the Italian monks lack. The former 
show a devotion which approaches the point of self-destruction; a passionate 
yearning for the great beyond fills their being and its eternal mystery torments 
their minds. In Italy, the saints seem freer, more unconcerned, more at home 
in this world as though they well knew of earthly pleasures. One could keep on 
quoting from Kehrer’s thoughtful and illuminating observations, but lack of 
space, of course, forbids. 

Of the masters discussed (Greco, Velazquez, Ribera, Zurbaran, Murillo, 
Goya), Velazquez seems to Kehrer the most Spanish on account of his fine re- 
serve and intellectuality, together with the picturesqueness of his colors, par- 
ticularly the effective use of his inimitable black. 

The book is profusely illustrated with reproductions of characteristic paint- 
ings and of the most important wooden sculptures of the Spanish barock; an 
appendix contains a collection of 39, partly full page, photographic reproduc- 
tions of some characteristic architectural jewels of Spain. The technical work- 
manship is up to the standard of the Hugo Schmidt Verlag, the reproducers of 
such priceless and superb works of art as the Codex Aureus, to cite but one. 


FRANZ SCHNEIDER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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